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PREFACE 
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In THE Paul Hamilton Hayne Collection of the 
Duke University Library there is a considerable 
amount of manuscript material bearing upon the 
life and work of Henry Timrod for the years 1864- 
1867. The collection does not contain Hayne’s 
letters to Timrod, which seem to be lost, but it 
does contain originals or copies of some important 
letters from Timrod to Hayne. It also contains 
Hayne’s diary (which is mainly a list of letters 
written and received) and a number of clippings 
relating to Timrod. There are also a number of 
letters about Timrod by Mrs. Timrod, William 
Gilmore Simms, John R. Thompson, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, and others. The Clara Dargan Mc- 
Lean Collection, recently acquired, includes two 
letters from Timrod and a letter from Whittier to 
Hayne. Through the courtesy of Mrs. G. M. 
Goodwin, of New York City, I am permitted to 
quote from the letters of her grandmother, Mrs. 
Emily Timrod Goodwin, to Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. These letters have been deposited in the 
University of South Carolina Library since I read 
them. I have reprinted four of Timrod’s uncol- 
lected poems and seven editorials from the Colum- 
bia Daily South Carolinian. In an appendix I have 
included some materials relating chiefly to the 
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poet’s father, William Henry Timrod, who was 
a minor Charleston poet. 

This book is published in order to make avail- 
able to admirers of Timrod’s poems the materials I 
have indicated. It gives a fairly detailed account 
of the last four years of Timrod’s life, but it does 
not take the form of a biography. Most sketches 
of the poet’s life are so inaccurate or lacking in 
detail that it seems best to publish the material in 
its present form. A scholarly biography and a crit- 
ical edition of Timrod’s poems, including some of 
his prose writings, are much needed; and I hope 
that these will be supplied by other scholars now 
working on Timrod. Mr. Victor H. Hardendorff 
is writing a biography of Hayne. 

For permission to publish material from the 
Hayne Collection, I am indebted to the Duke Uni- 
versity Library and to Dr. Henry M. Michel, of 
Augusta, Georgia, literary executor of the estate of 
the late William Hamilton Hayne. Professor 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott, of Hunter College, has 
permitted me to reprint from the American Col- 
lector three Timrod letters; and, in addition, he 
has generously allowed me to publish here a Tim- 
rod letter in his possession never before printed. 
For permission to quote from Richard Henry Stod- 
dard’s letters to Hayne and Simms’s letters to 
Evert A. Duyckinck, I am indebted to the New 
York Public Library. For permission to use parts 
of unpublished letters, I am indebted also to the 
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Columbia University Library, the University of 
Virginia Library, and the Library of Congress. 
Mr. A. S. Salley, of the South Carolina Historical 
Commission, has kindly furnished me data on 
Timrod’s war record. Professors Edd Winfield 
Parks, of the University of Georgia, and Guy A. 
Cardwell, Jr., of Tulane University, have read 
my manuscript and called my attention to a few 
errors, chiefly typographical. My N.Y.A. assist- 
ant, Mr. Ralph E. Purcell, has helped me with 
proofreading, checking, and compiling the Index. 
Mrs. Ruth Ketring Nuermberger and Miss Nan- 
nie M. Tilley have called my attention to mate- 
rials in the Manuscript Room of the Duke Library 
which I might otherwise have failed to find. Mr. 
John O. Eidson, of the University of Georgia, 
helped me to locate Simms’s “The Late Henry 
Timrod,” and Professor William Fidler, of the 
University of Alabama, sent me photostats of 
seven unpublished letters from Timrod to Rachel 
Lyons, portions of which I have included. Mr. 
David K. Jackson, of the Duke University Press, 
has helped me in many ways while the book was 
going through the press. 

With one exception, I have reproduced manu- 
script materials as exactly as it is possible to do so 
in print. I have made no attempt to reproduce 
the numerous decorative underscorings in Hayne’s 
letters. ree ee 
April, 1941 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Res story of Timrod’s last years is one of the 
saddest in our literary history. He suffered from 
poverty, ill health, overwork, personal bereave- 
ment, and repeated literary disappointments; and 
in the trying years of war and Reconstruction he 
came close to dying from starvation. The tragedy 
of his last years, however, was in some degree re- 
lieved by the loyal devotion of such friends as 
Hayne and Simms, who were almost as poor as 
he. In his last years Timrod did not write many 
poems, but among those he wrote is the exquisite 
Magnolia Cemetery “Ode.” The war had cut 
Southern writers off from Northern publishers and 
magazines, and from 1864 to his death Timrod 
could publish his poems only in Southern news- 
papers and a few struggling Southern magazines. 
At the time of his death in 1867 few Southern 
authors had re-established connections with North- 
ern publishers and magazines; and in his later 
years Timrod had little reason, except from the 
loyalty of a few friends, to hope that his best poems 
would ever be collected. 

The friendship between Timrod and Hayne be- 
gan in boyhood, and the differences in the social 
position of their families made no difference to 
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the two men. Hayne always loyally acknowledged 
Timrod as his superior as a poet. As editor of Rus- 
sels Magazine (1857-1860), he was able to pub- 
lish the best of Timrod’s earlier poems and essays. 
After the first year or two of the war, they saw 
comparatively little of one another; but they wrote 
numerous letters, most of which are unfortunately 
lost. The few surviving letters of Timrod, how- 
ever, supply abundant evidence of the friendly es- 
teem of each poet for the other. In that last sad 
year 1867 Timrod twice accepted an invitation to 
take a much needed rest at “Copse Hill,” in the 
pine-barrens near Augusta, Georgia, where Hayne 
was then living. 

Only a few days after Timrod’s death, Hayne 
claimed the right to collect the dead poet’s scat- 
tered poems and to prepare a memoir. It was nearly 
six years, however, before the projected volume 
actually appeared. Hayne’s Memoir is still the 
best published source of information in regard to 
Timrod’s life. Fashions in biography have changed 
greatly since 1873, but no one can read the Memoir 
without feeling Hayne’s loyal devotion to the man 
and poet Timrod. Hayne republished Timrod’s 
poems with careful attention to details, but he 
took liberties with Timrod’s letters which scholars 
of today will regard as quite unwarranted. Hayne, 
who was fond of the ornate style, apparently felt 
that Timrod’s letters were written in a style too 
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simple and too direct to be published without re- 
vision. One can understand his omission or alter- 
ation of passages referring to living persons, but it 
is impossible to sympathize with his revision of 
Timrod’s excellent epistolary style. 

Timrod’s letters testify abundantly to his high 
regard for Hayne, but they reveal a marked fail- 
ure fully to appreciate the merits of William Gil- 
more Simms and James Wood Davidson. Timrod, 
like his father, was no admirer of Simms’s verse, 
and he resented the novelist’s somewhat arrogant 
manner. Nowhere, however, do we find Simms 
cherishing envy or malice toward Timrod, and to 
the last he continued to befriend the poet and his 
family. If we had Timrod’s letters to Simms,’ we 
should probably have less cause to suspect the for- 
mer of something like ingratitude. For Davidson, 
Timrod had the contempt which a poet with a fine 
critical mind is likely to have for the journalistic 
dabbler in literature. Timrod, suffering from tu- 
berculosis, worry, and overwork, ascribed to Da- 
vidson a malice which I do not believe the latter 
ever cherished. 

Timrod’s merits as a poet were recognized in a 
quarter where Southern writers expected least sym- 
pathy; namely, New England. In the sixties and 


* They are not among the Ferris MSS, now in the Columbia 
University Library, though they seem to have been in that col- 
lection when W. P. Trent was preparing his William Gilmore 
Simms (Boston, 1892). 
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seventies several of the better-known writers of 
that section paid tribute to the quality of Timrod’s 
poetry. In fact, Whittier, Whipple, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Emerson, and Stoddard admitted Tim- 
rod’s merits more generously than most Northern 
critics of the following generation. It is pleasing 
to know that Timrod himself recognized the merits 
of Snow-Bound (1866), the work of a poet whose 
abolition activities made him anathema to most 
Southerners. 

In the preparation of this volume I have often 
been struck by the continuing devotion to the 
memory of “The Laureate of the Confederacy” of 
Southerners and of South Carolinians in particu- 
lar. Yet Timrod seems to me a more significant 
figure than that phrase suggests. Better than 
other poets he did express that mood of exalted 
devotion which characterized the Confederacy at 
its best, and his war poems compare not unfavor- 
ably with any that were written in the North; but 
Timrod was not a secessionist and he was not in- 
terested in filling his poems with local color or in 
exploiting Southern themes. He was singularly 
free from Southern literary provincialism; and, 
like Poe, he wanted to write poetry that would be 
adjudged great by international standards. As it 
happened, the coming of the Civil War greatly 
stimulated his poetic development, and his best 
poems grew out of that conflict. If he had been 
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given twenty years more to live, however, I think 
his war poems would bulk no larger in his col- 
lected poems than do Whitman’s war poems in 
Leaves of Grass. 


Ot et a ee ee eee 


BEFORE 1864 
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| glee Trmrop, the son of William Henry and 
Thyrza (Prince) Timrod, was born in Charleston, 
according to his father’s record, on December 8, 
1828,’ a year earlier than the date given by his 
widow and recorded on his tombstone. His father 
died when Henry was only ten years old, but his 
mother sent him to one of the best schools in 
Charleston, that of Christopher Coates. There he 
occupied a seat next to that of his lifelong friend, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. To Hayne he showed his 
first important attempt at versemaking, “a ballad 
of stirring adventures, and sanguinary catastro- 
phe!” Perhaps their discussion of the ballad was 
too noisy, for the one-eyed Yankee principal— 
who, says Hayne, “united the morals of Pecksniff 
with the learning of Squeers”—soundly thrashed 


*G. A. Cardwell, Jr., “The Date of Henry Timrod’s Birth,” 
American Literature, VII, 207-208 (May, 1935). 

* Paul Hamilton Hayne, “Memoir of Henry Timrod” in The 
Poems of Henry Timrod (New York: E. J. Hale & Son, Pub- 
lishers, 1873), p. 17, hereinafter cited as Memoir. 
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them both. Hayne attended the College of 
Charleston, but Timrod—with the aid, it is said, 
of a friendly Charleston merchant—entered the 
University of Georgia in January, 1845. He with- 
drew a year and a half later. 

Returning to Charleston, he began the study of 
law in the office of the distinguished James Louis 
Petigru, “the Union man of South Carolina.” 
Finding the law distasteful, he took up again his 
classical studies hoping to find a place as a college 
teacher. Not finding such a position, he became a 
tutor and for the next decade taught in rural 
schools or tutored in planters’ families in various 
parts of the Carolinas. His tutoring kept him for 
much of the year away from his Charleston friends 
and relatives, but it gave him some leisure for 
study and writing. 

Beginning in January, 1849, Timrod contributed 
many poems to the Southern Literary Messenger 
over the pseudonym “Aglaus,” the name of a 
minor Greek pastoral poet. John R. Thompson, 
the editor of the Messenger, became one of Tim- 
rod’s staunchest friends and admirers, and his last 
literary undertaking was an unfinished review of 
Hayne’s edition of Timrod’s Poems, beginning: 
“One of the truest and tenderest poets of America 
was Henry Timrod of South Carolina.’ In Rus- 


* Poems of John R. Thompson, ed. John S. Patton (New York, 
1920), p. Ixi. 
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sel?s Magazine, ably edited by Hayne, Timrod 
published both verse and prose. Early in 1860 
the Boston house of Ticknor and Fields published 
his Poems, the only volume of his verse to appear 
until after his death. He had carefully revised 
the best of his early poems, and he was dis- 
appointed that the book attracted comparatively 
little attention. A reviewer in Harper's Mag- 
azine, however, closed his review with the predic- 
tion: “Mr. Timrod’s name now comes before us 
for the first time, but he has given assurance in 
this volume that he will not remain a stranger in 
the walks of American poetry.” 

Timrod’s letters to Rachel Lyons (“la belle 
Juive”) throw light upon the poet’s movements 
in wartime.” In the summer of 1861 he was 
tutoring at Hardeeville near Bluffton in the Low 
Country region described in “South Carolinian 
Refugees,” an editorial reprinted in this volume. 
Ina letter to Miss Lyons dated September 6, 1861, 
he writes: “I have planned several poems of length 
during the present summer, but all of them, I am 
afraid, will remain the skeletons which they are 


“XX, 404 (Feb., 1860). 

° “Unpublished Letters of Henry Timrod,” ed. William Fid- 
ler, Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 532-535, 605-611, 645- 
651 (Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1940). ‘The originals of these letters 
are now in the University of Alabama Library. Professor Fidler 
has kindly sent me photostats of the seven letters which were not 
printed in the Messenger. 1 have quoted in part from four of 
the unpublished letters: Dec. 10, 1861, July 25 and Oct. 28, 
1862, and Aug. 12, 1863. 
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as yet, until more peaceable times. The lyre of 
Tyrtaeus is the only one to which the Public will 
listen now; and over that martial instrument I 
have but small command.”® In the same letter 
he writes that he expects to be in Charleston in a 
week. 

On December 10, 1861, just after a visit to 
Columbia, Timrod wrote to Miss Lyons from 
Charleston: 

Most of my friends being absent from the city, 
I have since my arrival, led almost the life of a 
hermit. Except an occasional stroll to the news- 
paper offices, | have gone nowhere. In this isola- 
tion I feel more than ever the inconveniences of 
the war. No new books, no reviews, no appetiz- 
ing critiques, no literary correspondence, no intel- 
lectual intelligence of any kind! Ah! it isa weary 
time! To volunteer is now the only resource 
against ennui. The Camp is life. Thither flow 
exclusively all the currents of thought and action, 
and thither, I suppose, I must betake myself if I 
would not die of a social and intellectual atrophy. 
I only await the return to the city of some recruit- 
ing friends, to see what Mars will do for one of 
the humblest votaries of Apollo. If I can get a sat- 
isfactory position, you may soon sing “The Min- 
strel has gone to the wars”; if I cannot be satisfied, 
I shall proceed to the peaceful execution of certain 


° Ibid., 11, 608 (Nov., 1940). 
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plans formed last summer, unless driven “nolens 
volens,” to action by the thunder of Lincoln’s can- 
non, or the somewhat more compulsory spell of 
the late military bill! 

On December 21, 1861, Timrod enlisted in the 
Confederate Army and became a private in Com- 
pany B of the Thirteenth South Carolina Regi- 
ment." He was discharged for tuberculosis in the 
autumn of 1862—the discharge was confirmed in 
Richmond on December 3. The precarious condi- 
tion of his health prevented him from undertaking 
the usual hardships of army life. On February 21, 
1862, he wrote to Miss Lyons that he was now 
private secretary to Colonel Lawrence M. Keitt, 
and added: “The office is a mere sinecure, and I 
have the privilege of coming and going as I 
please.” Eighteen days earlier he had written to 
her: “Most of my immediate friends are trying to 
dissuade me from going into the war. They do 
me the honour of assuring me that my pen is too 
valuable a one to be risked. This of course is 
fudge; but I have very willingly promised not to 
‘pitch in,’ unless I can get a position of some little 
consequence at least. Keitt has invited me to join 
him, offering me a horse, and all the dignity, but 
neither the rank nor pay of an officer. This I am 
really too poor to accept.” 


7 Mr. A. S. Salley has shown me photostats of official war rec- 
ords that mention Timrod. 
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Meanwhile he had become engaged to Miss 
Katie Goodwin, an English girl whose brother 
George had married his sister Emily; and, deter- 
mined to make their marriage possible, he accepted 
a position as war correspondent for the Charleston 
Mercury with Beauregard’s army in the West. 
On April 15 he wrote to Miss Lyons that Colonel 
Keitt had given him three months’ leave and that 
he was leaving immediately for Corinth, Missis- 
sippi. Caught in the disastrous retreat which fol- 
lowed the Battle of Shiloh, Timrod saw something 
of the horrors of war. As Hayne phrases it, “Out 
of the refluent tides of blood, from under the 
smoke of conflict, and the sickening fumes of 
slaughter, he staggered homeward, half blinded, 
bewildered, with a dull red mist before his eyes, 
and a shuddering horror at heart.” 

Writing from Augusta on April 19, 1899, 
James Ryder Randall gives us a glimpse of Tim- 
rod as a war correspondent: 


Many years ago, when we were both quite young, 
I met Timrod in Mobile. He was essaying the 
difficult role of war correspondent, but his mind 
was unfitted for such rude employment and “dwelt 


* Memoir, p. 42. Even after his discharge from the army on 
account of tuberculosis, Timrod once more undertook the duties 
of a soldier. On July 23, 1863, he writes to Miss Lyons that the 
Federal attack on Morris Island had led him to enlist in a volun- 
teer company for the defense of Charleston. He adds that a hem- 
orrhage made it necessary for him to withdraw after a single 
day’s service. 
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among the stars.” He could hardly travel any 
distance without losing his valise; and he had that 
singular disease which makes one blind or nearly 
so at night. I had to carry him around, at dusk, 
as if he were sightless. Even in those days he was 
extremely fragile and a manifest victim of con- 
sumption. Yet he strove vigorously to combat 
with a world for which he was not robustly fitted 
and whose sordid objects were somewhat con- 
temptible and unworthy.” 


On July 25, 1862, Timrod wrote to Miss Lyons 
from Charleston: “My present is a very dull one, 
and my future altogether uncertain. I am advised 
by my physician not to return to camp, but in the 
absence of all employment, what else can I do? 
My mind and body are both in too sickly a state 
for study, and I cannot consent, while so many 
better men than myself are enduring the hardships 
of a campaign, to ‘lay on the roses, and feed on 
the lilies of life.’ On the other hand I cannot help 
knowing that I could do but little service in the 


° From a clipping in the Hayne Collection taken from an un- 
identified newspaper, which attributes the original to “James R. 
Randall in the Catholic Columbian.” In Belles, Beaux, and Brains 
of the ’60’s (New York, n.d.), pp. 184-185, T. C. DeLeon tells 
us that Timrod was occasionally seen at the home of Mme Oc- 
tavia Le Vert, author and social leader in Mobile: “Randall, of 
‘Maryland,’ was an habitué, and on rare occasions the pale, worn 
face of Henry Timrod was seen in their quieter corners. Poor 
Timrod! Oversensitive, unarmoried for the mélée of life’s tour- 
ney, he died for sheer want of bread, and, all too late, his state 
gave him a stone.” 
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field... .” On October 28 he wrote to her again 
from Charleston that he had concluded that he 
was “totally unfit for camp” and that he was about 
to apply for his discharge. He was thinking of 
going to Richmond in search of employment. He 
added: “. . . but such has been the ill luck that has 
pursued me through life, that I do not expect any- 
thing but disappointment. There are some people, 
and I am one of them, who without having any 
very serious troubles to complain of, never by any 
chance win a single gift from Fortune.” 

In 1863 Timrod was assistant editor of the 
Charleston Mercury."° It was there that he met 
William Gordon McCabe, a minor Virginia poet 
who later became headmaster of a famous boys’ 
school in Petersburg. McCabe wrote in his journal 
for August 23, 1863: “I became acquainted to- 
night with Henry Timrod, the southern poet. He 
is a small, melancholy-looking man, black mous- 
tache, grey eyes and sallow complexion. Very 
pleasant he is in conversation.”"* McCabe’s biog- 
rapher writes: “. . . at the time McCabe met him 
he [Timrod] was living in Charleston, a semi- 
invalid, writing newspaper letters and articles for 
the local papers. In some of this work his new 
friend occasionally helped him; and they spent 
many pleasant evenings together, discussing lit- 


*° See Timrod’s letter of June 4, 1867, given below, p. 84. 
1 Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe, ed. 
A. C. Gordon (Richmond, 1925), I, 132. 
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erature and writers, especially Tennyson whom 
each admired.” 

A letter to Rachel Lyons written on August 12, 
1863, reveals Timrod not wholly satisfied with 
his position on the Mercury: 


The position I have upon the staff of the Mer- 
cury is not the one best suited to my tastes and 
habits; but I am perfectly willing to do anything 
which will help to make me independent. It is 
still, however, far short of accomplishing all my 
wishes; for the compensation is barely sufficient 
even with my sinecure of Treasurer [? |, to support 
myself alone. It will be a long time before I can 
think of that which makes the end of all my aspira- 
tions—marriage. I don’t know how you would 
regard it; but to me the situation which I am now 
placed in—betrothed to a charming girl whom I 
love with all my heart, and whom it is is notwith- 
standing, from the poverty of my circumstances, 
impossible for me to marry—is a profound grief. ... 

Still I do not complain. I have something to 
do at last, and no time for moping. It is astonish- 
ing how my spirits have risen, my strength in- 
creased, and my health improved, since I got 
employment. As yet indeed, there has been but 
little work for me upon the paper, but as events 
thicken round the city, I shall have my hands full 
enough. It will be my duty to do that which in 

* [bid., 1, 157. 
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the Courier office is divided between two or more— 
to collect facts and to reduce them into form and 
proportions. In discharging the first task, I am 
afraid I shall be very unskillful at first; and my 
reserve with strangers, which I have always found 
so difficult to overcome, will make it even a dis- 
agreeable labour. Nevertheless, I am determined 
to trample on every delicacy which may stand in 
my way. Oh! for a little of Fontaine’s triple 
armour of assurance! 

The Muse does not fly this hot weather. July, 
August and September are left out of my poetical 
year. But with the crimsoning leaves you may 
look to hear once more from my capricious jade. 


a a a a eee 


1864 
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I. Is NOT known just when Timrod settled in 
Columbia, the state capital, but some time during 
the winter of 1863-1864 he delivered in that city 
his lecture, “A Theory of Poetry.” As he left 
the platform he gave the manuscript to Miss Katie 
Goodwin, whom he married in Columbia on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1864." 


* Atlantic Monthly, XCV1, 313-326 (Sept., 1905). 
* Miss Goodwin was then apparently living in Columbia with 
her brother George, whose death is noted in the Daily South 
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Little is known of Katie Timrod’s character 
except what may be inferred from her letters or 
certain local traditions in Columbia, which I do not 
choose to record. Hayne’s estimate of her ap- 
peared in a letter which he wrote on April 23, 
1870, to Miss Clara Dargan. After stating that 
he had “exhausted every expedient to secure the 
means” for the publication of his edition of Tim- 
rod’s poems, he continued: 


Mrs. Timrod is anything but a Poet, by “nature, 
expression, or association.” 

On the contrary, (& I say this in strictest con- 
fidence), she is a trivial, foolish, shallow-brained, 
if not a bad-hearted woman,—who married Tim- 
rod, in a freak of disappointed vanity,—made his 
life, (tho he never complained by word or deed), 
unhappy, and who, I understand upon good au- 
thority, is not likely in any way, to honor his 
memory! ! 

Perhaps, poor dear fellow! he was taken away 
from the misery to come! I know not. 


In its issue of January 13, 1864, the Columbia 
Daily South Carolinian announced the transfer of 
its ownership and control from R. W. Gibbes, 
M.D., to F. G. DeFontaine & Co.™ In an editorial 


Carolinian on Sept. 6, 1864. He is there referred to as “this 
well-known merchant and citizen.” 

** About the same time Dr. Gibbes sold to F. G. DeFontaine 
& Co. the Portfolio, a weekly which was made up of materials 
reprinted from the Daily South Carolinian. 
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entitled “Salutatory” appears the following par- 
agraph: 


For an associate editor we have secured the serv- 
ices of HENRY TIMROD, Esq. With a name linked 
to the memory of some of the sweetest poems of 
our land, and with a pen fruitful in the beautiful 
imagery of the sentiments and affections, there 
shall be at least one department of the Carolinian 
which will have its constant and gratified readers. 


Timrod owed his new position and his part in- 
terest in the South Carolinian to Theodore D. 
Wagner, who is described in that paper for June 
14, 1864, as “a distinguished member of the patri- 
otic and princely house of JOHN FRASER & CO., of 
Charleston.”” For the Carolinian Timrod wrote 
editorials, leaders, book reviews, and sometimes 
the section headed “City Items.” He also took 
over a column labeled “Miscellany,” which bore 
the motto: “The public is a body very much like 
that which assembles around a dinner table, and 
the wise host will cater for all.” Along with mis- 

° The phrase quoted is from a review of D. F. Jamison’s Life 
and Times of Bertrand Du Guesclin. Jamison is quoted as stat- 
ing in his Preface that he owed the publication of the book to 
the “kind offers” of Wagner. On Feb. 9, 1864, the South Car- 
olinian had printed an earlier review of the book which contains 
the following sentence: “We learn from the [Charleston] Mer- 
cury that we owe its publication to the munificence of Mr. 
THEODORE D. WAGNER, one of those Brothers Cheryble of real 


life whose sympathies are as universal as his generosity is 
inexhaustible.” 
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cellaneous selected materials, Timrod’s column 
often contained a poem. He reprinted two of his 
father’s poems and several by Simms and Hayne. 
The general level of verse in Timrod’s column is 
much above that of the average Southern news- 
paper of that or any other time. In this column 
he published at least one uncollected poem of his 
own. 

On January 25, 1864, soon after Timrod had 
begun work on the Daily South Carolinian, Hayne 
published in the Charleston Courier the following 
poem, now reprinted for the first time: 


SONNET, 
Addressed to Henry Timrod, Esq. 


Bold Minstrel! earnest Patriot! who shall say, 
Albeit thine arm against our general foe, 

In open strife, hath dealt no mortal blow, 

Thou hast not borne thee nobly in the fray, 
Thy mind’s impetuous cohorts, thine array 

Of passionate fancies, feelings grand and high 
Have striven where thoughts ethereal banners fly, 
On many a well fought field and glorious day! 
Thy kindling muse hath pealed her clarion song 
O’er land and ocean! souls of faltering will 
Leap to the stormy music, and are strong— 
While the roused pulses of the popular heart 
Swayed by the magic of thy conquering skill, 
Attest the electric energy of art! 
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This was not the first time that Hayne had ex- 
pressed in print his high estimate of Timrod’s war 
poems. When he published “My Mother Land” 
in the Charleston Mercury for March 18, 1862, he 
had added the following footnote: 


The author of these verses deems it due to him- 
self to say that every word in them was composed 
before Mr. Timrod’s noble lyric (on “Carolina”) 
appeared in the Courier of the 8th inst. 

He would not otherwise have been so presump- 
tuous as to select a theme, already treated with a 
force, power and spirit, which indeed render Mr. 
Timrod’s claims to the Laureateship among South- 
ern poets, as clear to the general public, as they 
have been long indisputable in the eyes of those 
admitted to his more intimate friendship and 
regard, 


The following letter from Simms to Hayne 
gives us a glimpse of Timrod’s life in Columbia 
and reveals some of Simms’s own difficulties. The 
original of the letter is missing from the Hayne 
Collection, but there are two copies. Portions of 
the letter appear in Trent’s William Gilmore 
Simms,* which has supplied the text for part of 
the letter. Simms was living at his plantation, 


“Pp. 277-278. Hayne’s son, William Hamilton Hayne, sold 
a number of the letters in his father’s collection, but he seems 
to have kept copies of most of them. The copies which he made 
by hand are done with some care, but the typewritten copies are 
often badly done. 
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“Woodlands,” situated in the Barnwell district 
about halfway between Charleston and Augusta. 
His son, William Gilmore Simms, Jr., was in the 
Confederate Army. 


William Gilmore Simms to 
Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Woodlands, May 8th, 1864. 
My dear Paul, 

I hurried on a brief visit to Columbia to see my 
son before his departure for Virginia, expecting 
him to go without delay. I was agreeably dis- 
appointed to find that he had got a two weeks 
furlough, and was enabled to come home with me. 
I saw Timrod, and was glad to find him in better 
health and spirits than he has had for years before 
—employment is doing him good. If his situation 
lessens his opportunities for verse-writing, it at all 
events gives him the creature comforts, and with 
a young wife, he has need of all he can earn in 
these perilous times. Besides, he is making him- 
self a fine prose writer, and the practice in a daily 
newspaper will improve his energies, without mate- 
rially disparaging[?] the proprieties and graces of 
his style. His tendency is to the tragical, but a 
daily newspaper will modify this. A daily news- 
paper in a village like Columbia is far different 
from that of a great commercial city, and the very 
limited space accorded by our papers now, lessens 
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the strain upon the mind. The labor is not ex- 
haustive, nor very various. He has only to pre- 
pare a couple of dwarf essays, making a single 
column, and the pleasure public is satisfied. These 
he does so well that they have reason to be so. 
Briefly, our friend is in a fair way to fatten and 
be happy, though his muse becomes costive and 
complains of his mésalliances. I met Mr. De 
Fontaine’ for the first time. He seems a pleasant 
and intelligent gentleman, and treated me very 
courteously and kindly. The[y] sent me their 
paper, and I have tried to pay them in kind. I 
sent them several little lyrical things I had on 
hand, and which you may have seen—one or two 
which I thought well of, as the poem called “A 
Dream in Spring”® or something like it. Life 
seems escaping from me—frittered away in small 
things and untraced details—add to this that I have 

° Felix Gregory De Fontaine (1834-1896), or DeFontaine, 
born in Boston, was the son of an exiled French nobleman. He 
was for a time war correspondent, with a South Carolina reg- 
iment, for the Charleston Courier. Under the pseudonym of 
“Personne” he published Marginalia; or, Gleanings from an 
Army Note Book (Columbia, S. C., 1864). Not long after the 
Civil War he went to New York, where he worked for three 
years on the Telegram and for the remainder of his life on the 
Herald. On March 5, 1866, Simms, who was then working on 
the Daily South Carolinian, wrote to Evert A. Duyckinck: “Mr. 
De Fontaine who is now in New York, has a letter to you. He 
is a smart, active, intelligent little fellow[?], amiable & genial, 
and sufficiently pushing to make his way in the world” 
(Duyckinck MSS in the New York Public Library). 


°“The Dream in Spring” had appeared in the Daily South 
Carolinian on March 30, 1864. 
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recently had a return of my chill and fever, need- 
ing the employ of stimulants to keep it off. Whis- 
key, or Jamaica, I only get occasionally, and when 
Rhett’ is pleased to send me a gallon. I require 
at least a gill per diem for my proper digestion, 
tho’ half a pint would answer better. I congrat- 
ulate you that you are working, and I think suc- 
cessfully. You have no excuse for not working. 
But why, good prose writer that you are, do you 
not contract with [Southern] Field and Fireside, 
or some other weekly, and write a series of sketches, 
essays, short delicate things like Irving’s or Gold- 
smith’s? Your old editorials might be profitably 
worked up into essays for which those periodicals 
would pay you tolerably and from which you might 
derive reputation. Adopt some nom de plume, 
and try the experiment. Be sure of this, that our 
people are not prepared for poetry, and you must 
beguile them into it through prose. I shall be 
very glad to see your poem when completed, more 
glad to hear it read by yourself. I did not meet 
with Tim’s wife, though he gave me an invitation 
to see her. But the walk was too much for me. I 
am scarcely good for a mile heat nowadays, and 
besides I had not the time. I am not so sure that 
the verses in the Mercury, which you ascribe to 
me, are always mine. Poor Bruns has printed sev- 


* Robert Barnwell Rhett (1800-1876), the well-known advo- 
cate of secession, or perhaps his son Robert Barnwell Rhett, Jr., 
who became editor of the Charleston Mercury in 1857. 
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eral—poor fellow—expressions of his sorrows. 
The poem called “Drift,” a mournful cry out of 
the sea-wilderness, is his.” But I have sent Sunday 
to the paper worthy old compositions. I am try- 
ing in this way to clear my desk—as a matter of 
course some of them are very poor, perhaps flat 
failures. As for the poem on Stonewall Jackson, 
it remains 7 statu quo. | am writing the notes 
to finish it. I think it fine in conception, and good 
thus far in execution; and it is because I think so 
well of it that I await the proper mood for re- 
suming it. It is long, but I have not counted the 
lines—they are already several hundred, I think. 
I should not forget to say that recently I finished 
what I think a very creditable poem, entitled 
“Midnight Chaunt in Autumn.” It was begun 
several years ago, and shortly after I had lost two 
noble boys, in one day, by yellow fever. But then 
after writing a dozen stanzas, my heart failed me, 
if not my head, and the manuscript was thrown 
aside. Happening recently upon it, and under 
similar circumstances of suffering and season, I fin- 
ished it. It makes some eighty verses, quatrains. 
You will like it, I think, though whether it sees 


“Simms refers to the poem “Drifting,” which appeared in 
the Charleston Tri-Weekly Mercury for April 26, 1864, and also 
in the Daily South Carolinian for May 6, 1864. Dr. John Dick- 
son Bruns (1836-1883), an intimate friend of Tirrod and 
Simms, was a physician and teacher. Soon after the war he re- 
moved to New Orleans. Not long after Simms’s death in 1870, 
he gave a lecture in Charleston on “The Life and Genius of 
Henry Timrod.” 
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the printers in a hurry is very questionable. I have 
the plantation upon me, the cares of the family, 
anxieties without number, tithes and taxes to be 
provided, and a still heavy burden of correspond- 
ence. Why not run down to spend a week with 
me? You ask about feeding in these times. We 
have no variety, but enough. We can give you 
pickled beef, and some bacon, hoecake and rye- 
bread, and we are beginning to get some asparagus 
and lettuce. Of course we have some corn and 
peas, some rye-flour, &c., but our potatoes are all 
out. The war will end this year. The papers just 
arrived report the fighting in Virginia, and our suc- 
cess thus far. I can write no more. 

Yours Ever Truly, 
W. Gilmore Simms 


In a letter to Hayne which bears no date Simms 
speaks of a visit which Timrod paid him and com- 
ments on James Wood Davidson and Southern 
literary periodicals. 


William Gilmore Simms to 
Paul Hamilton Hayne 


[ 1864? ] 
My dear Paul, 

Bruns told me of your poem, and reports it as 
the finest thing you have done. Finish and publish. 
Publish as fast as you finish, if the thing be pos- 
sible, and begin again de novo. As for the trifle 
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that Bruns told you of, as mine, it is a mere noth- 
ing—a Ballad of the mystic school, which I sold 
for $50. When it appears in print, if I have an 
extra copy, I will send you one, provided it shall 
read [?] then to my liking. Jamison’s book is 
simply a narrative. He was fettered by the Chron- 
iclers, and being an unimaginative man, he ac- 
knowledged his fetters. But you are to take it asa 
narrative merely. It is for you to work poetry 
from it;—and I do not know but that you may 
extract a fine story from it some of these days. 

You mention Davidson. Who is Davidson? I 
see that he has settled your case & mine to his own 
satisfaction, & with no small complacency. But— 
who is Davidson? Is he in the wars? Is he not 
one of Caldwell’s clique, with Overall,’ who killed 
me off & made Butcher’s meat of me several years 
ago? Oh!—Where’s Caldwell & et id omne genus? 
All I can say for myself, is simply that I have not 


* John W. Overall was at one time on the staff of the New 
Orleans True Delta. He edited the Southern Punch in Richmond 
in 1863-1864. In a letter to John Esten Cooke, Nov. 4, 1859, 
Hayne states that Howard Hayne Caldwell, a South Carolina 
lawyer and minor poet, hits at Simms at every opportunity be- 
cause Simms had reviewed Caldwell’s poems in Russell’s with 
some severity. He continues: “In this most honourable warfare, 
Caldwell is assisted by an obscure literary adventurer, who edits 
the lighter department of the N. Orleans ‘True Delta.’ The 
person’s name is Overall, & he too is incensed against Simms, be- 
cause a poem by J”@ Wilson Overall, entitled ‘The Death of 
Mirabeau, was noticed contemptuously in the So Quarterly Re- 
view, I regret to say that these detractors have found allies 
even in the City of Charleston!” (Cooke MSS in the Library of 
Congress). 
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written for these people, & that in publishing I 
simply put myself on record. If there be good in 
what I have done, “the world will find it after 
certain days.” The very periodicals in which these 
men scribble are all the time dying, and they die 
with them. What can we think of writers who 
live only by what they abuse. They make no 
record. They simply plead to a small mean pas- 
sion in their own bosoms, and, if they find response, 
it is only in bosoms like their own. My writings 
are not to be estimated by things of a clique or of 
a day. Get what you can out of these weeklies, 
make them pay you in money for all you write, 
and whenever they permit you to be abused in 
their columns, double your prices. For every thing 
I furnish to this paper hereafter, I shall charge 
just double. Do you the same. But, keep your 
secret. Do not blab! This letter is specially pri- 
vate. Do not correspond familiarly with any man 
who blabs—When are you coming to see me? You 
can get a passport now. On Friday I visit Colum- 
bia on business. I hope to see Timrod. He has 
paid me a visit, and is improved. He seemed to 
spend the time here pleasantly enough. I still 
have some hoecake & bacon, and expect to be again 
at home on Tuesday of next week. And hope to 
have a supply of the famous Barnwell Eau de vie. 
My son is with me, & his wound in the hand is 
rapidly healing. He has lost one finger. His 
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other wounds were deadlily aimed, but narrowly 
missed being fatal. If you come, bring your poem 


with you. Yours Ever Truly 


W. Gilmore Simms 


James Wood Davidson (1829-1905), of whom 
we shall hear again in several of Timrod’s letters 
to Hayne, is vaguely remembered as the author 
of The Living Writers of the South (1869), which 
is in part a reworking of materials published in 
Southern newspapers and magazines. During Tim- 
rod’s last years he was, according to the Dictionary 
of American Biography, teaching in Columbia and 
doing graduate work at the University of South 
Carolina. Simms, Timrod, and Hayne regarded 
Davidson as a mere dabbler in literary matters and 
apparently disliked him as a man. Davidson 
wrote to Clara Dargan, November 22, 1867: “S. S. 
[ Southern Society| is partly in the hands of Gil- 
more Simms who feels a cordial dislike to me, per- 
sonally. ...” Hayne, like Timrod, took offense 
at Davidson’s criticism of his poems. He wrote 
in his diary for February 24, 1867: “Completed 
critiques for ‘the [Augusta] Constitutionalist’; 
have paid especial attention to the ‘Crescent 
Monthly,’ for the purpose of attacking that dog- 
matic & arrant ass, J. W. Davidson. I have done 
it coolly, but effectually eno’ perhaps. The pest- 
ilent fool, (a fool of the worst kind, inasmuch as 
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he possesses just sufficient talent to impose upon 
superficial scholars), shall be made to know that 
he can’t assail writers in the manner he adopted 
towards me, with perfect impunity.” 
wrote to Clara Dargan on April 23, 1870: 


Hayne 


Pray don’t suppose—(from what I’ve intimated 
once or twice), that I have any personal ill feeling 
towards Mr. Davidson. The fact is, I’ve met him 
individually once only! His critique upon Timrod 
is excellent. Upon that performance I founded 
my opinion, or rather hope that his larger work 
might possess some real merit. Of the disappoint- 
ment I need not speak. Mr. D. by the publication 
of “Living Writers of the South,” has—in a liter- 
ary point of view—ruined himself! 

He would require the genius of a first-class 
critic to retrieve so fatal an error; and—but he 
has been a friend of yours,—and I must hold my 
tongue, or pen. 


On April 30, 1872, however, Hayne, then lectur- 
ing in Montgomery, Alabama, wrote to his wife: 
«<.. Davidson is indeed generous &—kind. I have 
mistaken that man; and shall make the ‘amende.’” 
Timrod also seems to have mistaken his man. 


*° Davidson began publishing a series of articles on “The Lit- 
terateurs of the South” in the Raleigh Mercury, a weekly devoted 
to Southern literature, on June 11, 1864. His articles on Flash 
and Simms appear in extant copies in the Duke University Li- 
brary. He continued the series in a New Orleans magazine, the 
Crescent Monthly, where his article on Hayne appeared in March, 
1867. I have not been able to find his article on Timrod. 
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Davidson’s reference to Timrod in The Living 
Writers of the South suggests anything but ill will: 
“My friend, the late Mr. Timrod, once said of 
this poem—Jean to Jamie [by Clara Dargan]— 
and his was a gentle heart to feel these things: 
‘If simplicity and pathos be poetry, then this is 
poetry of the highest stamp. The verses flow 
with the softness of a woman’s tears.” 


The earliest of Timrod’s extant letters to Hayne 
testifies to the strong friendship which bound the 
two poets together, but it also reveals Timrod as 
discontented with his position on the Daily South 
Carolinian. 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia, July ro™ 1864 
My dear Paul, 

Mr Simms tells me that you have been com- 
plaining of my not writing to you. More than 
two months ago, my dear fellow, I wrote you what 
was for me a long letter, and of that letter I have 
never received the slightest acknowledgment. I 
will not deny that I ought to have written you 
again and again—because between you and me 
there can never be any punctilio—until I had 
wrested an answer from your hand. This in the 
course of the last three or four fortnights I have 
twenty times resolved to do, but what with my 

™ The Living Writers of the South (New York, 1869), p. 130. 
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humdrum editorial duties, the mere sight of pen 
paper & ink has become so insufferable to me, 
that I was ever ready to seize upon any excuse for 
deferring the use of them. Many and many an 
affectionate thought and wish have I thrown in 
your direction, so that if those thoughts and wishes 
could have been projected upon paper without any 
exertion upon my part, you would by this time 
have had enough to make a folio volume of my 
epistles. This hot Sunday morning, however, I 
have concluded to listen no more to the flattering 
song of “tomorrow,” but to sit down doggedly and 
write you at once. And now that I have begun, I 
really find it a very pleasant occupation indeed. 
Dear old fellow! friend of my boyhood! faithful 
stander up with me in many a desponding hour! 
it is sweeter than a wind from “meadows breathing 
of the past, and woodlands holy to the Head|[?]” 
to commune with you once more. 

In that letter of mine which I have yet to learn 
whether you ever received, I dwelt much upon my 
connection with the Carolinian. Some things I 
said which I would not like to fall into other 
hands. They comprised matter that I would like 
to confide to you, but the uncertainty of communi- 
cation admonished me that I had better not intrust 
it again to paper. It must suffice you to know for 
the present that my position is one of far less dig- 
nity, power and profit than I think my due. The 
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journal would be another, and, I flatter myself, a 
better thing, if it were my own. One or two cir- 
cumstances I may mention as an illustration of 
what I have to endure. You are aware that it is 
the rule of all papers and periodicals that the books 
which are sent to be noticed are the perquisites of 
him who criticises them. Having “noticed” one 
or two books, and finding that Fontaine took pos- 
session of them notwithstanding, I reminded him 
of the rule, when he said that for the future then, 
he would notice the books himself. One pleasant 
consequence of this is that his wretched criticisms 
are credited to me by the public, while all my lead- 
ers are attributed to him. 

I do not know whether you have published any 
verses lately, but if so, you may possibly be sur- 
prised that they are not copied in the Carolinian. 
The reason is that I never see a literary paper. 
Fontaine immediately seizes on them for his wife” 
who keeps them on file. If you should ever wish 
anything to appear in the Carolinian,—I mean of 
course after you have sold it to some other paper 
not too mean to buy it—you must send it to me. 


I didn’t mean to say even thus much of my 
discontents—they are scarcely fit topics between 
friends who have heard nothing from each other 
for so long a time. Yet, after all, I have little 


**In 1860 De Fontaine married Georgia Vigneron Moore, of 
Charleston. 
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more to write about. The war and its anxieties, 
business and its troubles, have fallen like a blight 
on that fancy which once would have found a hun- 
dred subjects to touch and interest us both. I can 
only condole with you on the condition of the 
country and ask the eternal questions, What do 
you think about it, and can you see the end? The 
end—deuce take it,—I fear it has been like that of 
the Irishman’s rope, cut off."* The great plan for 
publishing an illustrated edition of my poems has 
I believe, evaporated in smoke. So fades, so lan- 
guishes, grows dim and dies, the hope of every 
small poet who has no money. 

Katie is well and desires her regards. Write 
and tell me all about yourself, and Mrs Hayne 
and that little image of your execution (“I too 
am a painter”) Willie.“* Be minute, and I prom- 
ise (honour bright) to be voluminous in return. 
Bruns is at Greenville—you will see him of course 
—advise me of the health of his little boy. God 
bless you, and teach you to spurn every doubt 
which questions that I am 

Faithfully yr friend 
Ee 


**In the Memoir, p. 44, Hayne misquotes this passage and 
combines it with another from the letter of Aug. 25, 1864. Here 
is the above passage as it stands in the Memoir: “‘. . . By the 
way,’ he inquires in the same note, ‘What think you of the War? 
Shall we ever see its end, favorable or unfavorable, glorious or 
fatal? Its end, deuce take me! but I sometimes fear it has been 
like the end of the Irishman’s rope—cut off!’ ” 

™ William Hamilton Hayne (1856-1929). 
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In his memoir Hayne thus explains the project 
for publishing in London an illustrated edition of 
Timrod’s poems: 


Towards the close of 1862, a project was formed 
in Charleston, with the view of having an illus- 
trated and highly embellished edition of Timrod’s 
works published in the city of London. Vizetelli,” 
an Englishman of Italian blood, and an artist of 
some eminence, then the Southern War Cor- 
respondent of “The London News,” offered to 
supply original illustrations of his own; and so 
warm was the support the proposition met with 
from some of the chief men and most opulent 
merchants of the State, that but little doubt was 
entertained of its immediate and practical realiza- 
tion.”® 


Timrod promptly collected his poems, revised 
them, and had them set in type so that he might 
send proof sheets to the London publisher. In a 


*© Frank Vizetelly (1830-1883? ). His nephew, Dr. Frank H. 
Vizetelly, editor of the Standard dictionaries, writes me that his 
uncle lost everything he possessed when Columbia was burned in 
1865. He suggests that Timrod’s poems were probably to be 
published by Vizetelly’s brother James, who was a printer. 

*° Memoir, pp. 38-39. In his memoir of John R. Thompson, 
John §S. Patton states that Timrod and Thompson “put their — 
verses together for joint publication.” “In 1863,” he writes, 
“while he [Thompson] was editing the Richmond Record, which 
soon passed away, he collected his own and Timrod’s poems and 
sent them through the blockade for publication in London .. . 
the manuscript was never heard of again” (Poems of John R. 
Thompson, ed. John S. Patton, pp. v, xxxii-xxxiii). 
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letter to Hayne, September 8, 1872, Mrs. Timrod 
explains the abandonment of the enterprise: 


With regard to the two matters which you sub- 
mit to us” in your last letter, we both think that 
the failure of the Vizitelle [sic] project was really 
no ones fault. Mr. Trenholm, and Mr. Wagner 
were really in earnest in their wish to promote the 
publication of the book: but you will remember 
that scarcely had the proof sheets issued from the 
press, than the darkest days of the Confederacy 
fell upon us. The blockade became so stringent 
that it was next to impossible to get anything 
through. Then Mr. Trenholm succeeded Mem- 
minger,’* and of course with that terrible respon- 
sibility on him no one could expect him to give a 
thought to anything private. Mr. Wagner was 
sincere in his friendship to the last, giving my hus- 
band several thousand dollars to aid him in any 
plan of support he might have in view. The 
money failed to effect anything because not able 
to invest it. Hal placed it in the bank to draw 
upon as he should need it and you know in the 
close of 64 what Confederate paper was worth. I 
would rather that no blame were attached to the 
gentlemen we have mentioned. 

*7 Mrs. Timrod and Mrs. Emily Timrod Goodwin. 

** Christopher Gustavus Memminger (1803-1888) was George 


A. Trenholm’s (1806-1876) predecessor as Confederate Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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Among the John R. Thompson papers in the 
University of Virginia Library there is a letter 
written to Thompson by William Gordon Mc- 
Cabe, May 25, 1873, from which I quote: 


I’m glad poor Timrod’s book sold. He gave me 
the last time I ever saw him (1863) when I was 
a staff officer at Charleston, a unique present—the 
proof sheets of his complete poems which were to 
appear in London in sumptuous style: the plan fell 
through & in his disgust & despair he gave me the 
proofs—“the only copy in the world,” he told me. 
I, like a fool, gave them to a girl I was in love 
with, & I’m blest if ““Miss Blanche Amory” didn’t 
lose them. I’m a married man now, but that cir- 
cumstance is never mentioned in the family, & I 
didn’t marry Miss B. A. ’tis needless to say. 


McCabe was mistaken in supposing that he had 
the only set of the proof sheets. The Charleston 
Library Society has a set which Timrod had with 
him during his last illness. Some of the proof 
sheets still show bloodstains from one of his last 
hemorrhages. 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia July 20" 1864 
My dear Paul, 
Pens and ink are now so wretched in quality 
that I have almost entirely eschewed them—you 
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will therefore excuse my writing in pencil even 
though it should make my illegible chirography 
more illegible than ever. 

The sonnet which you inclosed in your last I 
had already cut from the Magnolia Weekly, of 
which as well as of other literary papers, now that 
F [De Fontaine] is away, I now catch an occa- 
sional glimpse. It is a capital one and shall appear 
in the Carolinian as soon as the self-sufficient fore- 
man” of the establishment, who is a larger share- 
holder in the establishment than I am, shall decree 
that it may be admitted without displacing what 
he considers more important. I shall urge him, 
however, to print it and your song also as soon as 
possible.”” Don’t attribute any delay that may take 
place to me—my power in the paper is very lim- 
ited, even in the absence of Personne. Wagner, in 
making conditions in my behalf, rated me at the 
usual rate which poets go for, and I was subordi- 
nated in pecuniary interest and therefore in prac- 
tical authority not only to the senior editor, but to 
the head printer of the journal. 


** Probably Julian A. Selby, to whom De Fontaine had referred 
in his “Salutatory” as in charge of the mechanical department of 
the paper. In his Memorabilia and Anecdotal Reminiscences of 
Columbia, S. C., and Incidents Connected T herewith (Columbia, 
S. C., 1905) Selby has little to say of Timrod, but he was an 
admirer of Simms, who “was the most genial gentleman I have 
ever known (unless I except Gov. Zeb Vance, of North Car- 
olina). He edited The Phoenix for me [in 1865], and was 
disposed to call a spade by its proper name” (p. 24). 

*° The “Song” appeared in the Daily South Carolinian on July 
2g and the “Sonnet” on August 3. 
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The editor of the N C Weekly” from which 
you take your song wrote to me some months ago 
to request contributions, offering pay, but as I 
have never vouchsafed him an answer, he has 
ceased sending me his paper. I understand that 
Davidson is writing a series of critiques on the 
literati of the South—I suppose if he falls on me, 
I shall catch it, for I have reason to believe the 
scoundrel hates me cordially. He has ceased speak- 
ing to me when we meet, for which and all other 
mercies, I am thankful. 

I have heard of no extra session of the legisla- 
ture being contemplated. Accept the invitation to 
lecture by all means—I shall be glad to welcome 
you to Columbia, and blow your trumpet to any 
extent. The hart does not pant after the water- 
brooks as I for a sight of your face and a grasp of 
your hand. 

I write, as ever, in great haste—I am afraid I 
always write in great haste even when I have 
nothing to do—but to-day I happen to be busily 
employed. Perhaps I may write you again in a 
day or two, but don’t promise. In the meanwhile 
don’t wait for me but write at once and often. I 
shall always answer you as soon as I can snatch an 
opportunity— 

You do me but justice in relying upon the con- 


** In the Carolinian for July 29, 1864, the “Song” is credited 
to the North Carolina Illustrated Mercury, of Raleigh. 
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stancy of my affection for you. There will always 
be a peculiar tenderness in the feelings with which 
I regard you for a hundred reasons all sacred to 
the past. 


Will you be able to decipher this? I doubt, but 
you must take it as it is. With regards to Mrs 
Hayne and dear little Willie I am 


As ever 
Affectionately 
Your friend 


eal, 


About the publication of my poems, I shall talk 
another time. 


Among the papers of Clara Dargan*™ recently 
acquired by the Duke University Library there 
are two letters from Timrod. The earliest of these 
makes clear the nature and extent of Timrod’s 
work on the Daily South Carolinian. The saluta- 
tion and conclusion have been cut out and pasted 
in Miss Dargan’s album. 


*28 Clara Victoria Dargan was born near Winnsboro, South 
Carolina, in 1841, but during some of the war years she lived in 
Columbia. She contributed both verse and prose to various 
Southern newspapers and magazines. In 1871 she married Joseph 
Adams McLean. Her manuscripts, which are in the Duke Uni- 
versity Library, contain no letters dated later than 1913, but she 
seems to have been living in Florida as late as 1921. For selec- 
tions from her writings, see Davidson, of. cit., pp. 128-133, and 
“Ida Raymond” [Mrs. Mary T. Tardy], Southland Writers 
(Philadelphia, 1870), II, 898-904. 
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Henry Timrod to Clara Dargan 
Carolinian Office, Aug 20 [ 1864] 


My dear Miss Dargan, 

Thus, I suppose, the fact that we belong to the 
same fraternity gives me the privilege of address- 
ing you. Immediately upon the receipt of your 
letter, I entered your name with my own hand on 
the free list of the “Daily Carolinian,[”] and 
posted to you at the same time three or four of 
the back numbers of the journal which happened 
to be lying near me. We have but small space 
in our paper for literary communications, and the 
“Portfolio” is but a republication of the columns 
of the Daily; nevertheless, I have determined to 
send the paper to you as to a “sister of the quill” 
without reference to any pay whether in kind or 
Confederate notes. I shall be glad, however, to 
receive a contribution now and then from your 
graceful pen. 

Permit me to set you right as to my position on 
the “Carolinian.” You speak of me as probably 
occupying the editorial chair during the absence 
of Mr de Fontaine. I have occupied that chair 
since the journal passed into the hands of Messrs 
de Fontaine & Co. With the exception of about 
a dozen furnished by Mr de Fontaine during my 
absence or temporary illness, I have written every 
leader and leading editorial that has appeared in 
the paper since January of this year. Mr de Fon- 
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taine’s share of the work is seen principally in the 
local column, in the paragraphs under the editorial 
head, and the making up of the news, though even 
to this department, I have also contributed not a 
little. I mention this not from any vanity—you 
will acquit me of that—but because it is of some 
pecuniary importance to me that the amount of 
labor which I have given to the Carolinian should 
be generally known. It has hitherto been ignored 
to a greater extent than I like. 

You will be glad to hear—or sorry, is it? since 
you will lose his “interesting letters[” ]—that Per- 
sonne [De Fontaine] has left the front, and is 
again at his desk in Columbia. 

If you value my autograph at all, I must take 
care to send you at some future time a better speci- 
men. This has been written in great haste. 

With great respect I am 
Very truly yrs 
Henry Timrod 


The date of the following letter, written in pen- 
cil, is incomplete, but Hayne places it in 1864. 
Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 
Carolinian Office Aug 25 [1864]. 
My dear Paul, 
I can write you but briefly to-day, as I am dis- 
tracted between business and a considerable degree 
of anxiety for my wife’s health. She is threatened 
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with a miscarriage, and though comparatively bet- 
ter this morning than she has been for the last two 
or three days, there is still some uncertainty about 
the event. 

I have seen none of Davidson’s articles but the 
one on Flash” which I read in a Macon paper. 
The dog’s purpose in praising Harry so much is 
evident—tt is indirectly to depreciate ws who being 
nearer in locality to Mr Davidson, are more in his 
way. I have not heard whether he has yet con- 
descended to notice me—I suppose not, or I must 
have heard—but if he does, I have no doubt that 
I shall have to pay for writing better verses than 
he and for having done this in his own town and 
on his own dung hill. But what stuff the puppy 
does write! Such criticisms stultify themselves. 
You noticed, of course, the three or four tolerably 
good verses of Flash which he quotes with the 
comment that he did not know another man in 
America who could write with such verve.” Damn 
him, if he were worth noticing, I would undertake 
to complete the gallery, from which his modesty 
must exclude himself, with a portrait of the critic. 
The verses which you published in Russells might 


*? Harry Lynden Flash (1835-1914) was born in Cincinnati. 
During the war he edited the Macon, Georgia, Telegraph and 
Confederate. 

** A similar passage, if not the same, occurs in Davidson’s The 
Living Writers of the South, p. 185: “I knew of no man in 
America who could approach the peculiar verve of these lyrics, 
except Stoddard. ...” See also p. 187. 
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furnish the text. By the way, can’t you send me 
[the verses] with a copy of that review of his 
poems which appeared in your magazine? I may 
possibly decide to use it. 

I have not written a line of verse for a twelve- 
month. All the poetry in my Nature has been 
fagged out of me I fear. I work very hard,— 
besides writing the leaders of the paper I often 
descend into the local column, as you must have 
noticed by such articles as Literary Pranks [?], 
Arsenal Hill, and the Troubles of a Midsummer 
Night.** My object is to show that a poet can 
drudge as well [as] a duller man, and therefore I 
don’t complain. But oh, God! for leisure enough 
to breathe occasionally the divine air of the Aonian 
mount. Write me often—Your letters are a great 
solace to me in the midst of much weariness. 

Ever affectionately yrs 
Henry Timrod 


The project of publishing my poems in England 
has been silently but altogether dropped. It is a 
disappointment, of course, but I grin & bear it, as 
the lot of a poor poet.” 


**«“The Troubles of a Mid summer Night” appeared in the 
City Items column of the Daily South Carolinian for Aug. 14, 
1864. 

*°TIn his Memoir, p. 40 n., Hayne thus misquotes this post- 
script: “ ‘The project of publishing my poems in England has 
been silently but altogether dropped! An unspeakable disappoint- 
ment! but I try to bear my lot—the lot,’ he adds, with a momen- 
tary bitterness, ‘of all impecunious poets.’ ” 
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1865 
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Word for the Augusta Chronicle on March 
II, 1899, just before the publication of the Me- 
morial Edition of Timrod’s poems, William A. 
Courtenay gives us a glimpse of Timrod in Jan- 
uary, 1865. Courtenay was perhaps more than 
anyone else responsible for the publication of that 
volume. 


In January, 1865, I was accidently [sic] 
thrown with him [Timrod] for about two hours, 
waiting at a railroad station." He was then in 
feeble health, depressed in spirits, and in the midst 
of that general desolation which only those knew 
of, who shared the calamities that overtook our 
dear Southland at the close of the war. On that, 
to me, most sad and well remembered occasion, 
and the last time I ever saw him, I recall his plain- 
tive regrets at the apparently hopeless task of col- 
lecting and publishing his poems. He spoke of his 
repeated disappointments in life but kept dwelling 
with deep feeling upon the non-publication of his 
works. Finally I said to him: “Harry, we are all 
in a great deal of trouble, the future is very un- 


*Henry T. Thompson, Henry Timrod: Laureate of the Con- 
federacy (Columbia, S. C., 1928), p. 80, identifies the place as 
Branchville, S. C. 
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certain, and promises may be difficult to fulfil, but 
if my life is spared, and I can accomplish your 
wish, I promise you I will do it.” He instantly 
started up, gladly seized my hands, and exclaimed 
eagerly: “Will you? Will you?” “Yes,” I said, 
“T will certainly do it if I can.” 


Less is known of Timrod’s life in 1865 than in 
the two years that follow. His only child, Willie, 
died on October 23 of this year. In his diary 
Hayne refers to numerous letters that passed be- 
tween him and Timrod, but in the Hayne Collec- 
tion there are no letters between July 20, 1864, 
and March 7, 1866. When Sherman’s army ap- 
proached Columbia, it was decided to remove the 
Daily South Carolinian to another part of the state. 
De Fontaine undertook to manage the removal of 
necessary materials while Timrod remained in 
Columbia. As Julian A. Selby remembered forty 
years afterward: “Mr. Timrod and myself re- 
mained here and issued a ‘thumb-sheet’ two or 
three times a day (not a pleasant occupation, with 
shells dropping in the neighborhood of the build- 
ing )—having retained the small amount of print- 
ing material necessary. Of course, that went up 
[in flames] with the building. .. .”* When Sher- 


* Timrod Souvenir (Aiken, S. C., 1901), pp. 13-14. This 
pamphlet seems to have been privately printed by Courtenay. 
The text of the passage quoted is practically identical with that 
of a clipping from the Augusta Chronicle in the Hayne Collection. 

* Selby, of. cit., p. 101. Selby states that Simms edited the 
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man occupied Columbia, says Hayne: “As one 
whose vigorous, patriotic editorials had made him 
obnoxious to Federal vengeance, Timrod was 
forced, while this foreign army occupied the town, 
to remain concealed. When they left, he rejoined 
his anxious ‘womankind,’ to behold, in common 
with thousands of others, such a scene of desolation 
as mortal eyes have seldom dwelt upon.’”* 


A portion of a Timrod letter has been found in 
an unexpected quarter, in the Aldime—a New York 
“Typographic Art Journal”—for April, 1873. In 
that number Richard Henry Stoddard, the closest 
friend that Hayne had among Northern authors, 
reviewed Timrod’s recently collected poems.” Most 
of the review is given to the sad story of Timrod’s 
life. Except for the two paragraphs which follow, 
it is all based upon Hayne’s Memoir: 


The strait to which Timrod was reduced was 
frankly stated by him in a letter to the present 
writer, dated Columbia, July roth, 1865. He 


Phoenix for him shortly afterward but says nothing of Timrod’s 
connection with that paper (zbid., pp. 24, 103). 

“Memoir, p. 45. 

°I do not think Stoddard ever met Timrod, but he was an 
admirer of his poems. On Feb. 14, 1860, soon after the pub- 
lication of Timrod’s 1860 volume, Hayne wrote to Stoddard: 
“JT cannot tell you how sincerely gratified I am, to find, that my 
friend’s vol. has not merely satisfied but ‘charmed’ you. Timrod 
possesses more ability, (native, & acquired,)—than all the other 
young poets of the South, placed together. For myself, (loving 
the man as I would a brother)—, his successes are my successes,— 
all his triumphs—mine.” 
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begins by mentioning a letter written to him before 
the war, and continues: “I have been encouraged 
by the evidence which that communication afforded 
me of your sympathetic nature, to appeal to you 
for certain information which I am desirous of ob- 
taining with regard to the probabilities of my being 
able to do anything at the North. Before men- 
tioning what I want to know, however, I must take 
care not to appear before you in a false position. 
I must premise, therefore, that in the late civil 
conflict I was a Secessionist in opinion, though the 
state of my health precluded my bearing arms. 
But the logic of events has made me once more 
a citizen of the United States; I begin to see 
(darkly) behind that Divine political economy 
which has ended in the extinction of slavery and 
the preservation of the Union; and I am prepared 
to discharge in good faith the obligations which I 
assumed upon taking the oath. More I need not 
say.” * * * “T will not trouble you with a de- 
tailed account of my situation; suffice it to say, that 
I have been reduced by the destruction of this town 
to the most abject poverty. There is no possibility 
of my procuring employment here of any sort. 
Literature is an unattainable and undesirable lux- 
ury. I have tried to open a school, but can get no 
pupils, as nobody is rich enough to pay the tuition 
fees. All are alike ruined. Life in South Carolina 
—the case of a few shopkeepers and farmers ex- 
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cepted—must be for some time to come the merest 
struggle for existence. The people of the North 
have no conception of the state to which the coun- 
try has been brought. Those who have lately vis- 
ited us from your section have been struck aghast. 
You will not wonder, therefore, that I should de- 
sire to get away. I have a family to support, and 
they must starve. With what reception would a 
Southerner meet in New York? Could I hope to 
get employment there in any capacity whatever? 
Hack writer of a newspaper, editor of the poet’s 
corner of some third-rate journal, grocer’s clerk— 
nothing would come amiss to me that would put 
bread into the mouths and a roof over the heads 
of those whom I love best in the world. Will you 
be kind enough to answer these questions for me, 
and help me, if you can, to put me on the road to 
earning an honest penny in an honest way?” 


Enclosed in this touching letter were several 
unpublished poems, which were sent by his cor- 
respondent to two or three prominent Northern 
magazines, in the hope that they would be accepted 
and purchased on their merits, as well as on account 
of the condition in which the poet was placed. They 
were speedily returned, though a decent amount 
of cheap verbal sympathy was manifested for Tim- 
rod. “I will do what I can to serve Timrod,” 
wrote one prosperous and loyal gentleman, “al- 
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though at present I see no definite method of 
employing his pen. However I will not forget 
him. His case is a very sad one (poor fellow! ), 
but he has many companions in misery whose ap- 
peals are daily arriving from the Southern coun- 
try.” Nothing, of course, could be done for him.°® 


tt td de ee ee ee eee ee 


1866 


td ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee 


i 1865 AND 1866 Timrod seems to have written 
at intervals for the Columbia Phoenix, established 
by Selby and edited by Simms.’ Before December, 
1865, De Fontaine had revived the South Carolin- 
ian and moved it to Charleston. Simms as well as 
Timrod was employed as editorial writer. Trent 
gives us a glimpse of Simms’s life at this time: 


Simms writes to Bockie and Duyckinck to negotiate 
in any way they can with his publishers, for news- 
paper drudgery is terrible. De Fontaine is absent 
most of the time, and Timrod does not contribute 
a line for weeks together. Five columns of ed- 
itorials are not prepared in a moment, and it is not 
pleasant to think that there is a rumor on the streets 
that the authorities are going to suppress the “Car- 


° Aldine, V1, 88 (April, 1873). 


* Thompson, of. cit., p. 40; Trent, of. cit., p. 282. 
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olinian” for being a little too free in its criticisms 
of passing events. Still more unpleasant is it to 
work till the wee small hours, and to hear nothing 
said about pay day. But as he manages to give a 
whist party to eight old friends, with plenty of 
oysters and whiskey punch to solace such as do not 
care for the rigor of the game, one perceives that 
his condition is not altogether cheerless.” 


A Northern author who first met Simms in those 
days gives a somewhat different impression of the 
veteran novelist: 


I found him in a printing-office, doing some sort 
of work on a daily paper; a man of sixty, with 
shortish iron-gray hair and roughish features,—not 
at all my idea of a great writer who could harrow 
up the souls of boy readers. He was ready to talk 
with me, particularly upon one topic, namely, the 
damage the Yankees had inflicted upon his beloved 
State and idolized city. 


“Charleston, sir,” said he, with a level fixity of 
look, “was the finest city in the world; not a large 
city, but the finest. South Carolina, sir, was the 
flower of modern civilization. Our people were 
the most hospitable, the most accomplished, having 
the highest degree of culture and the highest sense 
of honor, of any people, I will not say of America, 


* Trent, op. cit., p. 292. 
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sir, but of any country on the globe. And they are 
so still, even in their temporary desolation.’ 


In February, 1866, De Fontaine moved the 
South Carolinian from Charleston back to Colum- 
bia. Timrod, it appears, had never left Columbia. 
The Hayne Collection contains only a typewritten 
copy of the following letter. My text is taken from 
the original in the possession of Professor Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott, by whose courtesy it is now pub- 
lished for the first time. 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia March 7" 1866 
My dear Paul, 

Your letters are like “Angel-visits” in more re- 
spects than in being few and far between—they are 
literally angel-visits to me, and bring comfort and 
healing on their wings. If you knew how deep a 
pleasure a line from you always affords me, you 
would not object to drop me one now and then. 

I like usually to plunge im medias res. In this 
last of yours you ask me to tell you all about my- 
self. “Myself” is a favourite though painful sub- 


* John Townsend Trowbridge, My Own Story (Boston, 1903), 
p- 310. Simms’s attitude toward the new order in Charleston ap- 
pears in an unpublished letter to E. A. Duyckinck, June 30, 1868, 
from which I quote: “The old gentry of the South are on the eve 
of starvation. The Scum here is every where uppermost, and there 
are not five men in the hundred, elected by the negroes to the 
Congress or the Legislature, who is [sic] not a notorious liar, an 
habitual swindler, and a convicted thief (Duyckinck MSS in the 
New York Public Library). 
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ject with everybody in these selfish and sinful days 
—but I will not detain you on it long. 

Since I last wrote you I have had a long and 
painful fit of illness—having been confined for 
three weeks to my bed, and for more than a month 
to the house. I am convalescing, however, now, 
thank God! though I am by no means altogether 
well. This sickness broke up for a while all my 
literary projects, of which I have not many. I did 
not put in for Pollard’s* prize—as I was prostrated 
on my pallet the very day after that thought 
“flushed along my brain,” which, was to win it! 

I have just read Davidson’s criticism of myself. 
It reached me after the receipt of your letter. O 
damn the fellow! What a charlatan he is! How 
he utterly misconceives, mistates [sic], and mis- 
does everything! His praise and Ais blame are 
invariably bestowed in the wrong place. He al- 
most deserves the credit of ingenuity for the suc- 
cess with which he usually contrives to take his 
stand at the opposite pole of truth & sense. As 
for his praise I am much more inclined to resent it 
than his censure. 

Did you mark what the fellow says about the 
use of my & thy before vowels? “A well estab- 
lished principle of euphony demands the use of 
mine & thine.[”] One would think that Mr. David- 
son must have scrutinized closely all the great mas- 

“H. Rives Pollard (1833-1868), editor of Southern Opinion. 
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ters, and found this rule invariably observed” 
[sic]. I turn to Tennyson (Talking Oak) and 
read “And even into my inmost ring” (D. objects 
to [“]thy inmost heart”). Again, “Then Close 
and dark my arms 1 spread”—“Showering thy 
gleaned wealth into my open breast” &c &c. I 
could quote a half dozen similar instances. Even 
this fool’s favorite Poe’ has “My Mother, my own 
Mother who died early.”° The truth is, of course, 
that this rule is not, like similar rules in Greek & 
French, imperative in English. The poet has the 
privilege of using either form as his ear dictates. 
Mr Davidson has no ear, and therefore he cannot 
understand that if I had crunched together so many 
ms as I would have done if I had written “in thine 
unmingled scorn,’” so far from consulting the laws 
of euphony, I should have been guilty of a cacoph- 
ony. But you know these things as well as I. 

I have seen a good deal of Davidson lately, and 
have been able to measure him from head to foot. 
His reading in English literature is very limited— 
shamefully so indeed and even his much vaunted 
classical scholarship, I have discovered to be a 
sham. I borrowed from him not long ago a copy 
of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, of which I had hitherto 
only read fragments in the original. He told me 


° Timrod probably had in mind Davidson’s article, “Edgar A. 
Poe,” Russell’s Magazine, 11, 161-173 (Nov., 1857). 

° From Poe’s “To My Mother.” 

* From Timrod’s “A Vision of Poesy,” Part II, stanza xxvi. 
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that he had only glanced into it himself, and spoke 
of the difficulty of the Latin. I took the book 
home and found it perfectly easy Latin for very 
ordinary scholarship. I read it through with little 
more trouble than so much English. So much for 
I. Wood’s classical claims! 

Some of the most celebrated passages in English 
literature were perfectly new to him. That famous 
one of Decker’s about Christ’s being “the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed,” had never fallen 
on Mr Davidson’s ear. By-the-way, Mr Simms 
has in more than one place attributed that passage 
to Middleton. I have assured him over and over 
again that he was mistaken, but to no purpose. 
Please show him, when you next meet, the pas- 
sage in the last scene of the 1st Part of “The Hon- 
est Whore.”* I suppose you have the book. Iam 
ashamed to have given so much space to this “milk 
& water” Dennis of Southern criticism. But I have 
blown off steam thereby, and feel comfortably cool 
in consequence. I say nothing of his wiaiseries in 
regard to Wordsworth and Mrs Browning—be- 
cause the only fitting notice of such an offence 

®* Thomas Dekker’s Te Honest Whore, Part I, Act V, scene ii, 
ll. 571-574, reads: 

“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


In Simms’s Beauchampe (New York, 1856), p. 118, this passage 
is credited to Middleton. 
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would be a round dozen “grands coups de pieds 
dans le derriére.” 


Richardson the publisher’ has been in Charles- 
ton. I get through George Bryan” an invitation 
from him to go to New York and be his guest. 
He talks of publishing selections from my poems 
richly illustrated—thinking that the best method 
of introducing me to the great public, to which— 
in spite of my recognition by literary men—I am 
as yet unknown. The matter has not yet assumed 
a definite or business form—so say nothing about 
it at present. 


I have had but one letter from Bruns since his 
emigration to the west."’ I fear his triumphs there 


°C. Benjamin Richardson, who published Simms’s War Poetry 
of the South (New York, 1866), was interested in publishing 
Southern books. On March 14, 1866, he wrote to John Esten 
Cooke asking him to write a book of biographical sketches “of 
the most prominent ladies of the South, who were most con- 
spicuous in their deeds of charity and labors for the soldiers dur- 
ing the war” (letter in the Duke University Library). After 
Timrod’s death, Richardson apparently made some sort of offer 
to publish his poems. On Nov. 21, 1867, Mrs. Goodwin wrote 
to Hayne: 

“T really can make nothing of Richardson’s letter. 

“Tf he really made the offer, Mr Syll said he did, why dont 
he intimate distinctly that he is ready to publish the volume 
whenever it is prepared for the press? What have Hal’s Charles- 
ton friends to do in the decision! What does he mean when he 
says he is ready to second any efforts that are made? _If the 
book is to be published by subscription, then his offer was merely 
a Yankee trick to get the job.” 

*° Judge George S. Bryan (1809-1895). See “The Late Judge 
George S. Bryan” in the Memorial Edition of Timrod’s Poems, 
p. XXXix. 

™ Bruns “resigned from the College of Charleston in 1866 to 
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are making him forget his old friends. Mr Simms 
has written me very regularly until within the last 
three weeks, during which time I have not had a 
word from him. I am as poor as ever. Coarse 
food,” and not enough of that, retard my con- 
valescence. But I think the summer will bring me 
round. 

Write me soon & at length? Tell me of Mrs. 
Hayne and little Willie—and give my best re- 
gards to them both. 

I send you a copy of a poem which I want you 
to like. Return it to me, as it is my only copy. 
Ever yrs 

Henry Timrod. 


My wife is in little better health than myself. 
Both she & Mrs Goodwin send their kindest 


remembrances. 


On August 7, 1866, Simms wrote from Yonkers, 
New York, to his Brooklyn friend, W. Hawkins 
Ferris, who was making a collection of autographs, 
a portion of which is now in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library: 


become Professor of Physiology and Pathology in the New Or- 
leans School of Medicine . .” (Thompson, of. cit., p. 143). 

** Hayne’s situation was little better than Timrod’s. In a 
letter of July 18, 1866, he apologizes to R. H. Stoddard for ask- 
ing him to try to sell some poems for him: “Never would I 
have had the conscience to bother you thus, but my position here 
is well nigh desperate. One barrel of flour & a box of what 
sailors call ‘hard tack,’ stand between me & starvation. Jolly, 
is'nt [sic] it?” 
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I enclose with this two Letters, both from poets, 
which will serve in your collection. One is from 
W” Allen Butler, author of “Nothing to Wear” & 
“Two Millions” very clever & sprightly vers de 
societé, and the other by Timrod, whose vein, less 
flexible, is much deeper & higher. He is one of 
the best of the Southern Poets, refined & highly 
polished, with fine meditative tone, & a pure & 
graceful fancy. You will see from his letter what 
are the distresses & difficulties of these children of 
Song, who are helpless because of their endow- 
ment, in a world which knows not its uses, and 
again helpless, in his case, by reason of health & 
temperament. Unluckily, in answering his mel- 
ancholy letters, I had nothing encouraging to 
write. My own experience with magazine pub- 
lishers has long taught me their proper value as 
sources of revenue to the author, especially if he 
be simply a Poet. My own case is hardly better 
than Timrod, save that I have a hardier will, & 
perhaps a better constitution, to say nothing of 
the longer lessons supplied by the endurance of 
sixty years as against thirty. 


On October 22, 1866, Simms wrote to Hayne: 


Poor Timrod is the very Prince of Dolefuls, and 
swallowed up in distresses. He now contemplates 
separation from: his wife, that she may go forth as 
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a governess and he as a tutor in private families.” 
He can earn nothing where he is; has not a dol- 
lar; goes to bed hungry every night, and suffers 
from bad health. It is the mortifying thing to all 
of us, that none of us can help him. Bruns and 
myself are both living from hand to mouth, and 
not unfrequently the hand carries nothing to the 
cavernous receptacle." 


On November 27 Simms wrote again to Hayne: 
“Timrod has been on the verge of starvation. He 
is now acting as private secretary to [Governor] 
Om 

In a sonnet beginning, “Grief dies like joy,” 
Timrod had written before the war: 


I am too weak 
To make a friend of Sorrow, or to wear, 
With that dark angel ever by my side 
(Though to thy heaven there be no better guide), 
A front of manly calm. 


If in his letters to Hayne he strikes too often the 
note of self-pity, few poets ever had more trying 
difficulties to face. Not everybody in Columbia 
was unhappy, however. Joseph Le Conte gives a 
somewhat different picture of the town during 
Timrod’s last years: 


*® This was after Timrod had abandoned, for want of stu- 
dents, his plan of opening a school for girls at his sister’s home 
(Thompson, of. cit., p. 40). 

“Trent, op. cit., pp. 295-296.  ~°Ibid., p. 296. 
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I never knew so much real social enjoyment in 
Columbia as in the years 1866 and 1867; society 
was really gay, the necessary rebound from the 
agony and repression of the war. My daughters 
were then “in their teens,” and for their sakes we 
entered heartily into the general gaiety. As every- 
body was poor the gatherings were almost wholly 
without expense, and therefore frequent; the host- 
ess simply furnished lemonade and cake and the 
young men a negro fiddler.” 


Hayne published the following letter in his 
Memoir™ but incompletely and inaccurately: 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia March 30" 1866 
My dear Paul, 

Nothing has come to me for the past twelve 
months which has given me such pleasure as your 
letter. The previous letter which you allude to 
has never reached me. I am overjoyed to renew 
our correspondence. Dear old fellow, heart and 
hand, body soul and spirit, I am still yours. 

I have the right poet’s inclination to plunge at 
once in medias res. You ask me to tell you my 
story for the last year. I can embody it all in a 
few words—beggary, starvation, death, bitter grief, 
utter want of hope. But I’ll be a little more par- 


*° The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte (New York, 1903), 
ed. William Dallam Armes, p. 236. = Pps asqare 
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ticular that you may know where I stand. You 
know, I suppose, that the Sherman raid destroyed 
my business. Since that time I have been residing 
with my sister Mrs Goodwin. Both my sister and 
myself are completely impoverished. We have 
lived for a long time and are still living on the 
gradual sale of furniture and plate. We have 
eaten two silver pitchers, one or two dozen forks, 
several sofas innumerable chairs and a bedstead. 
Till December I had no employment. Fontaine 
passed through Columbia in November on his way 
to Charleston. He called on me, informed me 
that he was going to reestablish the paper in 
Charleston, promised that I should have my old 
interest as a partner, and pledged his word that 
he would make speedy arrangements for my re- 
moval to the last named city. On reaching Charles- 
ton, he started the Carolinian, and in the course 
of a week or two he wrote me—addressed me as 
if I was an employé, said not a word about my part 
proprietorship and offered me a salary of fifteen 
dollars a week for daily editorials—I to write them 
in Columbia and forward them by mail. Necessity 
compelled me to accept the offer—I have hacked 
for him for four months, and have not yet received 
one month’s pay. The truth is, Fontaine cawt 
pay. He made a great mistake in carrying his 
paper to Charleston. Under the shadow of the 
News & Courier—two much larger journals—it is 
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languishing and will die. What I am going to do 
I can’t imagine. Pelham” is about to issue the 
Guardian once more, and I have some hope that 
he will offer me its editorial chair,—but I am by 
no means sure of the place. As for supporting 
myself and a large family—wife mother, sister 
nieces—by literary work—that’s utterly impos- 
sible.” My days of verse, I am afraid are over! 
I have written but one brief poem in the last three 
years. God knows what has come over or over- 
come me—lI begin to fear that my poetry was but 
the effervescence of youth, and that I have sur- 
vived its power to bubble and sparkle. Or per- 
haps there is nothing to blame but the damned 
drudgery and worse things through which I have 
passed. 

I not only don’t write verse now, but I feel per- 
fectly indifferent to the fate of what I have writ- 
ten. I would consign ever[y] line I ever wrote to 
eternal oblivion for one-hundred dollars in hand. 
Simms had to urge me several times before I 
would take the trouble to send him my war lyrics.” 

You see what a dull, stupid lugubrious tiresome 
story you have brought down on your head. 


*® Charles P. Pelham had published the Southern Guardian in 
Columbia before the war. 

*° Above the last words Timrod wrote in pencil: “as a mere 
experiment I did.” 

*°In his War Poetry of the South (New York, 1866) Simms 
included ten of Timrod’s poems. “Ethnogenesis” is the first poem 
in the book, 
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Enough of it. If I write much more in such a 
strain, you will be tempted to break off corre- 
spondence once more. 


I can tell you nothing about Charleston. I ran 
down in February—and spent three days there; 
but my eyes were blind to every thing and every 
body but a few old friends. I dined with Bruns, 
had a night of it at Henry Raimonds, and went to 
see the lions in the circus. The sum of this small 
experience of my native town was to this effect— 
that the people were as narrow-minded and selfish 
as ever, and that you and I and such as you and I 
have as much to hope at the hands of the Kam- 
schatkans as at theirs. Bruns, however, has been 
doing well, the times considered. He has been 
writing the book notices of the Courier, with his 
accustomed ability. He has had a medical class— 
has been appointed Extra-ordinary Professor of 
the Theory & Practice of medicine—and is going 
to start for London next week (stopping two 
weeks in Philadelphia) with the purpose of devot- 
ing a summer to the study [of] pathological 
anatomy.” I expect to go down to Charleston to- 
morrow for the purpose of bidding him God speed. 
I have a free ticket on the railroad—almost the 
only advantage I have yet derived from my con- 


* John R. Thompson wrote to Hayne from London, June 22, 
1866: “He [Dr. Bruns] is now in London. We go about a good 
deal in company. A few days ago, we went to Oxford and 
wished for yourself & Timrod a hundred times.” 
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nection with the Carolinian—so that though I have 
but fifty cents in my pocket, I can afford to make 
the journey. Write as usual to Columbia—I shall 
be back in three days. 

This is scribbled in the greatest possible haste. 
I have several things to do before I leave[? ]— 
but I was determined not to set out without first 
dropping you a line. I have much more to say 
which you shall have in my next which will be a 
letter worth the name. 

Katie has been very sick—it is not more than 
three weeks since she was up, and her health is 
very delicate. She sends her regards. Present mine 
to Mrs. Hayne and believe me as ever 

Faithfully yrs. 
[ Unsigned | 

I have not even time to run over this—we have 
been moving, and the house is in confusion. 


In October, 1867, Scott??s Monthly Magazine of 
Atlanta, to which Timrod had contributed several 
poems, carried an obituary notice, which reads in 
part: 


We first met Mr. Timrod in the early summer 
of 1866, amidst the ruins of the once beautiful 
city of Columbia. We were struck at once with the 
beauty of his character. He seemed to us the im- 
personation of a gentleness that won our heart at 
the first interview. Although reticent on other 
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topics, we found him ready to communicate on 
the prospects of Southern literature. He expressed 
his cordial sympathy with this enterprise, then in 
its infancy, and promised to codperate as he had 
leisure from other pressing engagements. Three 
of his latest and best productions have graced the 
pages of this magazine.” 


A letter which Mrs. Timrod wrote to Hayne on 
March 13, 1873, throws light upon this period of 
Timrod’s life, but it requires a brief explanation. 
On or about February 20, 1873, a Miss Martin, 
writing under the pseudonym of “A Columbia 
Lady,” had sent to the Boston Advertiser a com- 
munication which displeased Mrs. Timrod and 
which she wished Hayne to answer. In her letter” 
Miss Martin had told the story of how her father, 
a Methodist minister in Columbia, had taken to 
Timrod at Christmas, 1866, a sum of money given 


*? Scot?s Monthly Magazine, \V, 832-833. The obituary was 
probably written by the editor, Rev. W. J. Scott, or the associate 
editor, J. R. Barrick, who had written of Timrod in the mag- 
azine for August, 1866: “Mr. Timrod, though quite young, is 
the heir of a fame not bounded by states or seas. His name is as 
familiar to the cultivated English ear as to that of his own 
countrymen” (II, 633). The three new Timrod poems which 
appeared in Scott’s Monthly Magazine were: “Two Rosebuds” 
(II, 520, July, 1866), “Our Willie” (II, 706-707, Sept., 1866), 
and “A Mother’s Wail” (II, 742, Oct., 1866). ‘A Cry to Arms” 
was quoted in ibid., II, 633 (Aug., 1866). 

*° The Hayne Collection contains clippings of both Miss Mar- 
tin’s letter and of Hayne’s reply, which was printed in the 
Charleston News. Miss Martin’s story is repeated in Thompson, 
op. cit., pp. 44-46, and Clare, of. cit., pp. 85-87. 
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him by General Wade Hampton. The omitted 
portions of Mrs. Timrod’s letter make it plain 
that both she and Timrod disliked the Martins. 
Mrs. Timrod refers to Miss Martin’s mother: 
“Fler mother is the celebrated poet? who wrote 
the verses commencing with ‘My soul leaped over 
the garden gate,’ an expression, which caused old 
[Senator] William C. Preston, to whom she was 
reciting the poem, to exclaim ‘Good God madame, 
what agility.’ ” 


I will tell you what I know, of the Columbian’s 
[ sic] kindness to my husband. In the first place, I 
never remember Mr. M————’s | Martin’s] ever 
giving money, s#i// he may have done [so]. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks of my husband’s life little 
delicacies were occasionally sent. But what was his 
and our main support was the sale of silver. He did 
not want, for any thing during the last few weeks 
of his sickness, it was the want and privation defore 
which had reduced his system so that he could not 
rally. I do not blame the Southern people, for 
not extending charity to him, we never under any 
circumstances wished that, indeed we all rebelled 
against the very thought even. But there were po- 
sitions which he could have well filled, which 
would have ensured him support. These positions 
were given, to some brainless, sprig of aristocracy.”* 


** Perhaps the explanation of this is found in Thompson, of. 
cit., p. 43: “When the legislature met in the fall of 1866, Tim- 
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But we had some kind and devoted friends in 
Columbia, among them were D". Gibbes and Tal- 
ley. These gentlemen gave him all the skill and 
kindness, that it was possible to give. They and 
their families were unremitting in their efforts, to 
soothe as far as was in their power, the stricken 
family, who passed through such deep waters. 
Yes! we had many kind personal friends: but the 
South did neglect its poet, and ought to feel heart- 
ily ashamed of having done so. 

This matter, is painful most painful to me; for 
I am very proud, and very sensitive. I passed 
through some terrible days of suffering—yes suf- 
fering from actual want—but my friends never 
knew of it. I hate, and always have, hated pity. 
I can [“]die and make no sign.” 

This stupid woman, has totally misapprehended, 
what is meant when the neglect of the poet is 
spoken of. She appears, to think that the crying 
sin was neglect of his material wants: instead of 
the unappreciation of his genius, which makes the 
Northern people cry shame upon them.” 
rod was a candidate for the position of messenger of the House 
of Representatives, but he received only eleven of the ninety 
votes cast!” 

*° Hayne, too, could vigorously condemn the South for its neg- 
lect of its writers. On Jan. 16, 1873, he wrote to Margaret J. 
Preston: “Touching the Southern Public, and those who from 
places of practical trust & toil, lead,—generally, its opinions,— 
we artists—may as well make up our minds to receive nothing— 


unless it be contumely, and a thinly veiled contempt.” On April 
15 of the same year, soon after the appearance of his edition of 
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Timrod’s Magnolia Cemetery “Ode,” perhaps 
the most perfect of his poems, belongs to 1866 and 
not to the following year, as usually stated. It 
was sung at the memorial exercises on June 16, 
1866, and published in the Courier on June 18. 
A revised version of the poem was unknown until 
1933, when Professor G. P. Voigt discovered it in 
the Courier for July 23, 1866.” 


On October 25, 1866, less than a month before 
Timrod wrote the letter which follows, Hayne 
wrote in his diary: “Horrible accounts of Timrod. 
He is almost starving. My God! that the best 
poet of the South should be left to such a Fate. 
And his friends are too poor themselves to help 
him. It makes me sick to think of such a destiny 
for such a man! The same doom is perhaps in 
store for me! How well I remember walking the 
Streets of Augusta last N°’, absolutely weak for 
the want of a good meal. Ah! I can sympathize 
with my poor friend. God help him.” 


Most of the following letter appeared in 
Hayne’s Memoir. The original in the Hayne 


Timrod’s Poems, he wrote again to Mrs. Preston: “As an example 
of the way in which the best S° journals welcome the works of 
their own writers, listen to this:-—‘We (says Ed: of the Augusta 
Chronicle) return thanks to Messrs Quinn & Bros, for a copy of 
the Poems of H. Timrod, with a “Life” &c &c. This little vol is 
beautifully printed, and does great credit to the publishers, E J 
Hale & Son of N York!’ (!!!) And this is absolutely all!!!” 

*° “New Light on Timrod’s ‘Memorial Ode,” American Lit- 
erature, IV, 395-396 (Jan., 1933). 
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Collection lacks the four or five concluding lines, 
which have been cut off. 


Flenry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia Nov 19" 766 
My dear Paul, 

Your letter came to me like a refreshing wind 
from the fields of the Past. It found me a scribe 
in the governor’s office, where I work every day 
from 9 to 7 o’clock—A. M. to P. M. I snatch a 
moment from my labor to answer your kind and 
affectionate note. 

Yes, I have had a sad and hard struggle of it 
for the past six months—but just as I was about 
to despair of help from God or man, I received 
from Governor Orr a temporary appointment as 
an assistant secretary or rather clerk. The appoint- 
ment is but for a month or so, in order to get 
through a certain amount of work which crowds 
upon the department at this time. It ensures me, 
however, of a month’s supply of bread and bacon 
—that devoured, I will trust in God that some- 
thing else may turn up.” 

My health is very wretched. The doctors pre- 


*"Tn his Memoir, p. 52, Hayne quotes from a letter of Tim- 
rod’s to Judge Bryan written in January, 1867: “My term of 
service in the Executive office ended at the close of the session. 
It was no child’s play. On fwo occasions I wrote from ro o'clock 
one morning until the sunrise of the next day (a brief intermis- 
sion for dinner being allowed).” It appears from Simms’s letter 
to Hayne, April 3, 1867, given below, that Governor Orr re- 
employed Timrod at intervals during the spring of 1867. 
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scribe change of air, but of course, that remedy is 
impossible at present. Both on this account, and 
to shake hands once more with you, old friend and 
true heart, I should like to accept your cordial 
invitation to Hayne’s Roost. But I must stay here 
to scratch for corn.” I shall, however, cherish 
your invitation in my memory; and as soon as I 
am free, be assured I will most gladly take a turn 
or two upon your cot. 

You say nothing about Mrs Hayne and Willie 
—ah! how ineffably dear that name has become to 
me now! He was the sweetest child! But every- 
body thought him too ethereal to live, even when 
he seemed in most perfect health.” 

Pray remember me to Mrs Hayne and to the 
namesake of my boy. 

I have not seen the notice of the Round Table 
in regard to Simms poems. If you possess a copy 
of it, pray lend it to me for awhile. [|The remain- 
der of the letter has been cut off. | 


*° After the word “Roost” Timrod has inserted in pencil the 
word “fowl,” and above the next sentence he has written “like 
an Englishmans hen.” In the Memoir, p. 52, Hayne gives the 
whole paragraph as follows: “But here I must stay like a lugu- 
brious fowl, to scratch for corn. I shall, however, keep your 
invitation in memory, and as soon as practicable, be assured, I 
will gladly take a turn or two upon your cot in the country.” 

*° The mention of Hayne’s son Willie reminds Timrod of his 
own son of the same name, who had died on Oct. 23, 1865. Cf. 
Timrod’s poem “Our Willie.” 
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Te NEXT LETTER brings into the picture another 
Southern author whose literary prospects had been 
blighted by the war. John R. Thompson (1823- 
1873) had, while editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger in Richmond, given encouragement to 
both Timrod and Hayne. On hearing of Thomp- 
son’s death, Hayne wrote to Margaret J. Preston, 
May 10, 1873: 


Towards Thompson I entertained a peculiar 
tenderness. As far back as 1848-9, Timrod & I 
began to contribute verses to the “So Lit: Mes- 
senger,” and naturally thus we formed the ac- 
quaintance of its Editor. In the spring of 749, (1 
being then a mere lad at College), and Timrod a 
Law-Student in Petigru’s office, Thompson visited 
Charleston, and for the first time we beheld him 
“Gn the flesh”’! 

How vividly I recall his appearance! Just 26 
years old, slightly, but elegantly formed, with a 
manner far quicker & more vivacious, than it was 
in after life—, dressed in the height of the prevail- 
ing mode, with light-twilled pantaloons, and a 
blue coat, brass buttoned,—he shone upon us 
“Ffobbledehoys—” a somewhat radiant vision of 
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a man, partly Jittérateur, and partly dandy! We 
liked him none the less, however, for this touch of 
the petite maitre |sic|,— and from that spring 
morning in the month of May 1849—when his 
acquaintance was made—until the end of T’s ca- 
reer—lI, at least, can affirm that our friendship 
continued uninterrupted, growing warmer, despite 
many a year of separation, for our Correspondence 
was never wholly broken off, until within a few 
months of his decease! 

Not since my poor Harry left me, have I been 
so afflicted as I am now, for with Thompson the 
ambitions, hopes, purposes of youth, and early 
manhood, were so inextricably associated, that a 
part of myself, my very soul and mind, seems to 
have gone down with him into the grave! 


Thompson returned from England late in the 
autumn of 1866. By April of the following year 
he had decided that his only hope of making a 
living by his pen was to go to New York. After a 
year or so he became literary editor of the New 
York Evening Post under William Cullen Bryant. 
In an earlier letter, dated January 27, 1867, 
Thompson had written to Hayne asking him to 
send his carte de visite and in his own handwriting 
a copy of his best war poem. He asked Hayne to 
make a similar request of Simms, Timrod, and 
Ticknor. “Ask each one,” he wrote, “to sign his 
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name under his likeness. And now I will tell you 
why I ask this. The Ladies of the Hollywood 
Memorial Association of Richmond are going to 
hold a Bazaar in April next, and I wish to get up 
for Sale by Raffle an unique volume of Southern 
War Poems, for which $200 at least ought to be 
realized.” Thompson’s letter is written on Eng- 
lish stationery with the heading “Farringford, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight.” 


John R. Thompson to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Richmond, 22 March 1867. 
My dear Hayne, 

Observe this note paper. It is a sheet that got 
into my portfolio while I was visiting the Laureate 
last summer, and is the identical stationery used 
in the Tennysonian household. 

I have just received your letter of the 24". with 
the Sonnet. 

I am greatly distressed to hear of your feeble 
health and even more so to see into what despond- 
ency you have fallen. I pray Heaven you may 
recover at no distant day and that Fortune may 
yet smile on you and yours. Fortuna is a woman, 
voyez-vous, and you have always had winning 
ways with the women, else you had not won your 
wife. As for material prosperity, we rebel bards 
have all of us little enough of it. Flash is the only 
one I know that is making money; the rest of us 
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have certainly been cradled into poetry by wrong 
and learnt in suffering what we teach in song. 

I am sorry to say, my dear Paul, the Sonnet 
won’t do. “Beyond the Potomac” was just what 
I wanted, with the carte de visite. Without the 
latter my purpose in the volume fails. Poor Tim- 
rod writes me he cannot furnish the photograph 
because he has not the money to pay for one. I 
would gladly supply the money, but fear to offend 
his sensitive delicacy. What an outrage on our civi- 
lization that such a genius as he has should ever 
be straitened by the res angusta! How magnif- 
icent was his “Mother’s Wail”!* When I read 
his poems, I feel so deep a sense of utter inferiority 
that I almost vow I will never write another line. 

With regard to your volumes I can only say I 
will cheerfully do anything in my power to serve 
you. 

I enclose for your own reading some rhymes” 
on the extinction of my native State. They are to 
appear in the May no. of the Old Guard. I hope 
you and Randall will like them. Please stir him 
up about his Maryland and the photograph he 
promised to send me.° 


* «A Mother’s Wail” appeared in Scot?’s Monthly Magazine, 
II, 742 (Oct., 1866). * “Virginia Fuit.” 

“On March 29, 1867, Thompson wrote to W. Hawkins Fer- 
ris: “The volume of War Lyrics in the handwriting of their 
authors is very far from being in a satisfactory state of com- 
pleteness and may have to be relinquished on account of the 
difficulty of procuring the photographs of the writers (only 20 
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I am myself in wretched spirits and shall prob- 
ably not remain in Virginia (District No. 1) longer 
than the middle of April. I go to New York. 

My best compliments to your wife and Willy. 

Ever faithfully yours 


Paul H. Hayne Esq. Jno. R: Thompson 


The following letter from Timrod to Hayne 
was first published in the American Collector by 
Professor Mabbott from the original in the posses- 
sion of Captain F. L. Pleadwell. The letter clearly 
belongs, however, to 1867 and not to 1866, where 
Professor Mabbott placed it. The opening of 
Timrod’s letter of March 30, 1866, implying some 
lapse in the correspondence of the two poets, is 
hardly consistent with his having written to Hayne 
only four days before. 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia, March 26" [1867] 
My dear Paul, 
I would have answered your letter before but 
for the sickness of my wife. She has had a bad 


in number) that were to be included. I am vigorously prose- 
cuting it, however, and if finally successful the book will be dis- 
posed of by raffle at the Bazaar of the Hollywood Memorial 
Association to be held here next month. So far I have poems of 
Simms, Timrod, Ticknor, Albert Pike, Flash, Holcombe, John 
Esten Cooke, Ryan, Hayne, M's. Clarke (Tenella) Mts, War- 
field & Requier and photographs of all but Ticknor, Timrod, 
Hayne and Mrs, Clarke. Of Randall I have the likeness but not 
the poem. If we succeeed, a chance in the raffle shall be kept 
for you.” 
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hemorrhage of the lungs. I need not say that 
until this was arrested and until she began to 
mend, I was in no condition to write. 

If I go North I shall be glad to avail myself of 
your introductions.* Whipple’ I should especially 
like to meet, and they say that Fields® is a genial 
fellow. But alas! where shall I get the golden or 
paper wings to waft me thither. Yet I shall need 
but little, and shall endeavour to raise it—by hook 
or crook—Col Johnston President of the Charles- 
ton R. R. will send [me] over the Southern roads 
as far as Richmond, free of expense. Thence it is 
only fifteen dollars to New York. I can’t set out 
however before the middle of May—as I could 


not stand a Northern climate at an earlier season. 


*Hayne writes in his Memoir, p. 53: “A flitting glimpse of 
hope had, some months before, beguiled him in the shape of an 
invitation from the publisher, Mr. Richardson, then on a visit 
to the South, to leave his home troubles awhile, and to become 
his (Mr. Rs) guest in New York City. Something, too, was 
rather vaguely said of the Publisher’s willingness to undertake 
an edition of a few of Timrod’s selected poems; but the chronic 
impecuniosity of the latter made void the whole plan as soon 
almost as conceived.” 

°Edwin P. Whipple (1819-1886), the Boston critic. Prob- 
ably Timrod shared the view of Whipple which Hayne expressed 
in a letter to Margaret J. Preston, April 10, 1872: “Whipple is 
the one Northern Critic I know of broad, Catholic views on 
art,—a man who—whatever his political opinions,—always 
judges a poem, story, or essay on aésthetic grounds solely, refusing 
to mix up his ideas on government with his ideas on literature 
proper.” 

° James T. Fields (1817-1881), publisher, friend and patron 
of authors on both sides of the Atlantic, and from 1861 to 1871 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. Ticknor and Fields had pub- 
lished the 1860 edition of Timrod’s poems and also two of 
Hayne’s first three volumes of verse. 
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I see our critical friend Davidson very often 
now. The humbug of his classical scholarship—at 
least so far as Latin is concerned—becomes daily 
more patent to my eyes. Of Horace he literally 
knows nothing. I have tried him with several 
other authors—but he seems to be familiar with 
none of them. The other day he spoke in raptures 
of Persius. I had not then read Persius, but curi- 
ous to see D’s taste, I went to the library and 
glanced over his Satires. The next time I met 
Davidson I asked him which satire he liked best. 
He said the tenth. Persius has only written six! 


I like your sonnet—“Grade of Poets”—much.* 
But I won’t show it to D. How the fellow hugs 
himself in the idea that he has tripped you in 
your argument on sonnets—by dwelling upon the 
necessity of a defence. As if it has not been occa- 
sionally [necessary?] to defend even poetry itself 
against fools. 


Strange how Simms sticks to an idea once 
formed. I bet you that [he will? ] yet go on quot- 
ing that passage as Middleton’s to the day of his 
death. 

Dear old fellow, he is though—and very kind 
to me. 


"In the American Collector Professor Mabbott printed this 
title as “Graves of Poets,” but he writes me that “Grade of 
Poets” is more probably the correct reading. 
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I have other letters to write to-day, or I would 
make this longer. Remember me to Mrs Hayne 
and believe me as always 

Affectionately yrs 
Henry Timrod 


On March 20, 1867, Simms wrote to his friend 
John J. Bockie: “One of my literary friends [Tim- 
rod], of fine capacity, is literally dying by inches, 
of poverty and disease together; having wife, and 
widowed sister, and several nephews and nieces in 
the same condition of distress from poverty. But 
the subject is too terrible, and I gladly turn from 
_ it.” Simms was having his own troubles, as the 
following letter shows, but he was always willing 
to do what he could to help his friends. 


William Gilmore Simms to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Charleston. 3 April 1867 
My dear Paul— 

I have just returned from a weeks visit to 
Woodlands, and can not now remember whether 
I answered your last letter or not. But whether 
I did or not, I have very little now to say. I have 
nothing grateful to report, & quite as little to 
interest or excite. The negroes here, in the asser- 
tion of their vanity, have made several violent & 
riotous attempts to ride upon the city cars, espe- 

* Trent, of. cit., p. 300. 
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cially insisting on riding with the whites. The 
thing must finally end in bloodshed a la Nouvelle 
Orleans. Nous verrons. I see F. P. Porcher® oc- 
casionally. He is one of the City Mynions[? ], has 
an office near the Mills House in Meeting Street, 
takes his meals at the Mills house, which is also 
a meals House, and no doubt feeds well and in 
some degree may be said to prosper. [Name 
erased], I think it likely, is doing very well, 
though they say he complains too much and is 
something of a gambler. Of Dick I never hear. 
John Bruns is doing well. His letters from New 
Orleans to the Courier are admirably written. He 
is too busy for correspondence, & I only hear from 
him in short spasmodic snatches. Timrod is still, 
at intervals, the Private Secretary of the Gov. who 
pays him $100 per month, while he employs him. 
But somehow he always suffers from the sin of 
impecuniosity. His own & his sister’s family to- 
gether is a large one, 10 in number, and they find 
it hard living in Columbia on the joint income of 
the two heads. Money has been sent him by 
friends in Charleston, at different times, & in small 
sums.’° I was fortunate enough to procure for him 


°F. Peyre Porcher (1825-1895) was a distinguished botanist 
and physician and a contributor to Russell’s Magazine. 

*°Tn the Hayne Collection there are two letters to Hayne from 
Simms’s daughter, Mrs. A. S. Roach, both written in 1871. In an 
undated letter she writes: “As regards Mr Timrod & the necessities 
of his family I know all & know that father tried to help them in 
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$115, which is eked out to him weekly at $20 per 
week. When that goes, God knows what the poor 
fellow will do, as, in truth, people here are almost 
as destitute as himself. We have here three fami- 
lies rolled into one numbering about 10—say 10 
grown—& the rest children, and about $30 per 
week is what we have to live upon. I need not tell 
you what prices are. If you get your garden in 
good trim & fine [?] progress, you can live for 
one tenth of the money. Very little meat suffices, 
in spring & summer where [when?] you can com- 
mand the vegetables. You should plant the squash 
varieties, pumpkins, as well as peas, beans, &c. You 
should prepare a melon patch as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Dig holes, two feet square, fill with muck, 
manure, ashes, and plant four seeds in each hole— 
the holes 10 feet apart every way. If you can do 
this on % acre, you will have more melons than 


many ways. I will only give one instance, viz, that he procured 
& had a fine Sewing Machine sent to Mrs Timrod, after the 
death of her husband.” On May 23, 1871, Mrs. Roach wrote: 
“, . . I know, & so do you, my dear Sir, that my father, never 
forgot a friend, & clung to him after death in striving to keep 
him fresh in the hearts of his people.” On May 8, 1869, Simms 
wrote to John R. Thompson in New York asking assistance for 
Mrs. Timrod and her sister, who were hoping for positions in a 
New York school: “Let me appeal to your zeal & friendship, in 
behalf of the widow of a deceased brother Poet, on my account 
as well as his, & on account of the fine woman who bears his 
name.” Still earlier Simms had got from Ticknor and Fields 
the few remaining copies of the 1860 edition of Timrod’s Poems 
and had sold them for the benefit of the poet’s family (Trent, 
op. cit., p. 308). 
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you can possibly eat. All rapidly decaying matter 
makes good manure. Strawberries, had you been 
in time, you might have raised this very season. 
I am afraid the Peaches & Pears are all lost for 
the present year. There is nothing doing and I 
fear nothing to be done in books for a long time 
to come. We are passing through that ordeal of 
anarchy which prefaces despotism. Cultivate your 
ground, and read no newspapers, or rather eschew 
the political drivel[?]. Our politicians, when not 
absolute rogues, are mere drivellers. I have re- 
ferred M*. Bonnetheau to you and Randall, for a 
petit masque, chants[?] & lyrics for her May Day 
celebration. I would do it for her but for my 
employments & engagements. Joscelyn™ drags 
heavily. I have written nothing on it for some 
time, being considerably ahead of the Magazine. 
I will endeavour when I go north to have it sent 
you. Give me credit for the swaviter in perfection, 
when with weary brain, and at midnight, I pen 
you a long scribblement like this, especially when 
I have nothing to say. Today, I have an invita- 
tion to the Board of Trade Dinner, but I decline 
to attend, for special & good reasons. Did you see 
Thompson, & has he got from you a poem & a 
photograph? If you have two of the latter to 
spare send them to me. I have a use for one 


2 Joscelyn: A Tale of the Revolution appeared serially in the 
Old Guard in 1867. 
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which may be of service to you hereafter. Send 1, 
at all events, if you can do no more. Of the war 
Poetry hereafter. Best regards to Wife & Mother. 
Yours Ever truly 
W. Gilmore Simms. 
P. S. See Enclosure from Courier. 


In April, 1867, writes Hayne, “I received a 
note from my friend [Timrod] in which he says 
that my long-standing invitation to the country 
would soon be answered by him personally.” 
Hayne quotes part of a Timrod letter which seems 
to have been lost: 


Our watchful Doctor has been urging me more 
persistently than ever to change the air. I shall 
obey him. You tempt me, dear P , not 
only with your light, bracing, aromatic pine-land 
atmosphere—the very thing I need—and with the 
happy prospect of your own society, but you speak 
of the publishers sending you their new books! 
You can afford to put up with what Mr. Simms 
really appears to consider appetizing fare, so unc- 
tuously does he refer to it (I mean “hog and 
hominy”) if, mean time, instead of having your 
imagination starved, it (or she?) is free to wander 
in fresh literary pastures. 

Apropos of literature and rhym[e]sters, I have 
lately had a modest request preferred me by a 
committee of Richmond ladies, intent upon estab- 
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lishing a Bazaar, or something, in that city. It was, 
to write within a fortnight, a poem on the history 
of “Fort Sumter,” beginning with the shot at the 
“STAR OF THE WEST,” and ending with the eleva- 
tion of the United States flag over the ruins of 
the Fort!! This poem I was further requested 
to make long enough to fill eighty printed octavo 
pages, or—it was obligingly qualified—less! ! 
Need I say that I respectfully declined to under- 
take the task?” 

There is a gap in Hayne’s diary from May 6 
to July 8, 1867, but Timrod’s letters of June 4 
and July 11 indicate that he first visited Hayne 
at “Copse Hill” in May. 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia 4th June [1867] 
My dear Paul, 

Conscious of my undemonstrative manner—that 
undemonstrativeness being lately much increased 
by the languor of sickness—I left you with an 
uneasy sense of having appeared at times insensible 
of your kindness and affection. And yet, I feel, that 
you must know what acknowledgements my heart 
hides and my tongue—even my pen—refuses to 
speak. You have ever been to me the dearest of 
my friends; but since my late communion with 
you, I have felt toward you as Jonathan to David. 


** Memoir, p. 54. 
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As to the kindness of your wife and mother, I will 
not touch on that now—I have not yet sufficient 
command of utterance to do it justice. 

I am suffering to-day from a violent headache. 
If I write you briefly therefore, you will excuse me. 
I am unwilling, however, to defer my letter an- 
other day. Afterwards, I shall be more particular 
and more lengthy. 

I have not yet seen my pragmatical friend, the 
projector of the new paper, but expect to meet him 
to morrow. I will inform you immediately of the 
result of the interview. 

In my absence, Mr Simms passed through 
Columbia and called on my wife & sister. He en- 
tertained them by enlarging upon the readiness 
with which I yield to mere lassitude. He said that 
once in Charleston he had called on me, and found 
me lying on my back, slightly indisposed, and 
reading a “yellow-covered novel.” Now I remem- 
ber the occasion very well. I was really sick with 
a most painful malady—a stricture, but I didn’t 
tell him that—and I was reading Shakspeare. I 
have not read ten novels in as many years, and I 
never read trash, not even Mr Simms. 

My sister & wife wished to defend me, but every 
time they opened their lips, he would exclaim “But 
you won’t hear me out,” and he went away without 
permitting them to say a word in my behalf. He 
departed with a thousand false impressions on his 
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mind confirmed, I supposed [sic]. Among other 
things, he spoke of me as if I had lost my situation 
in 1863 as an assistant editor of the Mercury by 
my laziness. Now I only resigned that situation 
to take my place on the Carolinian. He knows 
nothing about me in fact—he judges of me by an 
idea of his own which “fire will not melt out of 
him—he’d die in it at the stake.” 

I wonder how he knows anybody; he listens so 
little. 

I am very much afraid that Mr Simms talks 
thus of me elsewhere than in my house. Save me 
from such a friend. 

He told the ladies that though a self-educated 
man, he is the greatest scholar in America!! Those 
were his very words, I am assured. 

My weakness has returned in all its force—that’s 
a bull, isn’t it? The pain in my chest too has be- 
come very acute, and my cough is almost as bad as 
ever. I am afraid I have caught a cold somewhere 
and somehow. 

This is a poor letter, but I hope to do better 
when I am out of pain. Remember me, with all 
the affection they will accept, to your mother and 
wife, and give Willie a kissin my name. Tell him 
I love him as if he were my own brother’s son. 
And isn’t he? 

Affectionately yrs 
Henry Timrod 
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It should be remembered that Timrod not only 
had a headache but was dying of tuberculosis when 
he wrote this letter. He was not always so un- 
generous as he seems here. Professor Trent, who 
saw Timrod’s now missing letters to Simms, writes: 
“Timrod wrote him doleful letters, generally in 
pencil on scraps of paper. In one of these he 
acknowledged a power Simms always possessed 
over despondent and yielding natures. ‘Somehow 
or other, you always magnetize me on to a little 
strength.’”** Both Timrod and his father prob- 
ably resented Simms’s extravagant estimate of his 
own poetry. In addition, it seems obvious that the 
women in the families of Simms and Timrod did 
not like one another. Simms’s daughter was dis- 
pleased that Bruns came to Charleston from New 
Orleans to lecture on Timrod rather than on her 
father, who had recently died. On November 25, 
1867, only a few weeks after Timrod’s death, Mrs. 
Goodwin wrote to Hayne: 


Of Simms I have nothing to say. He never 
did and never could appreciate or understand 
the shrinking refined and sensitive nature of my 
brother. 

While the latter was on a visit to you this sum- 
mer Mr Simms called to see us on his way North. 
Notwithstanding I assured him that Hal was really 
ill, too ill to work, too ill almost to think, Mr 

** Trent, op. cit., p. 297. 
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Simms said,—“He is lazy, Timrod was always 
lazy. When in Charleston instead of writing he 
would lie in bed reading yellow papered novels.” 
I shall never forget Hal’s indignation when I told 
him this. You know how much of his time could 
have been passed in reading novels who had at- 
tained so great a height in scholarship. But enough 
of this painful subject. 


Mrs. Goodwin, who was perhaps more inclined 
to melancholy than her brother, disliked a passage 
in an article on Timrod which Simms published 
in a Baltimore magazine, Southern Society.* On 
November 5, 1867, she wrote to Hayne asking 
him to “contradict that passage where he [ Simms] 
says ‘Give him a good condition under any circum- 
stances, and this temperament would always work 
to his discomfort and disquietude[.] His hope was 
small. He had none of the sanguine in his sys- 
tem.’ Never was a more unjust estimate of char- 
acter. Hal hope less! Hal not sanguine! Why 
his trust in some good yet in store for him and for 
us was boundless. ”I was he and he alone that 
kept hope from dying out in the heart of his 
desponding sister. And then so little, so very little 
made him happy. Mr Simms forgets that the poet 
was some times almost starving.” 


** The article is reprinted in Appendix A. 
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Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia 11" July 1867 
My dear Paul, 

You will not wonder that I have left your last 
letter so long unanswered when I tell you that I 
am much worse in health and weaker in condition 
than when I came to you in May.”” The truth is, 
I begin to fear that the machine, my body, is slowly 
wearing out, and with it my mind and energies. I 
have that feeling which in our friend Davidsons 
theory, usually precedes death, and makes it easy— 
a feeling as if the ties that bind me to earth are 
gradually loosening, and as if I could see them 
broken altogether without much regret. Don’t 
think, however, that I am “giving up.” I shall 
make a brave struggle for life. 

It grieved me to hear that Mrs Hayne had been 
suffering so much. I had been picturing her as I 
left her, until your letter came. Up to that date, 
it had been my frequent pleasure in the afternoons 
to follow you in fancy to the station and back to 
the little porch, where Mrs Hayne, tired of the 
toils of the day, but still bright and cheerful, 
awaits your return. I can’t have that pleasure any 
more until you advise me of her perfect recovery. 

I received your prize poem this morning—thank 


*©In his sketch of Timrod in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Professor A. C. Gordon, Jr., states that Timrod’s 
visit to Hayne in the spring of 1867 was followed by “a painful 
and dangerous operation.” Cf. Trent, of. cit., p. 306. 
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you for sending it. It is a very noble production 
indeed—quite worthy of the crown—but may I be 
so frank as to tell you that its excellence seems to 
me rather rhetorical than poetical. This fault, 
however, belongs to all prize-poems,—to mine,"® 
I think, in a far greater degree than your own. 
The poet cannot draw his purest and subtlest 
strains except from his own unremunerated heart. 


Your criticism of Swinburne also pleases me 
much; but I must express my regret that you have 
left his obscurity untouched. 


I have received a letter from Bruns within the 
last few days. He has learned (thanks to you) 
that I am really sick—but still urges work. My 
God! how’... I would work if .. . poetry and 
even elaborate prose is at present utterly impossible 
to me; and that sort of prescribed drudgery which 
I might easily force myself to, is not offered to 
my hand. 


My friend the editorial printer still cherishes 
the plan of starting a paper in September. He has 
accepted my offer of fifteen dollars a week, and 


*© Timrod’s prize poem was “Address Delivered at the Open- 
ing of the New Theatre in Richmond” in 1863, published on 
Feb. 21, 1863, in both the Magnolia Weekly and the Southern 
Illustrated News, and reprinted in the “Editor’s Table,” Southern 
Literary Messenger, XXXV, 123-124 (Feb., 1863). Hayne’s 
poem, “The Confederates in the Field,” won the hundred-dollar 
prize offered by Southern Opinion for the best poem dealing 
with the Civil War. 

*7 Timrod’s signature has been cut out of this letter, and part 
of the preceding page along with it. 
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hints his willingness to give more if the paper 
proves a success. Just now, however, things look 
discouraging; and I look for him daily to back out 
of the enterprise. 

My wife & sister send their love to yourself and 
your household. With my warmest regards to 
your revered mother and dear wife, I am as ever 

Your most affectionate 


P.S. A letter from my wife to me must have 
reached you the very day I left. Have you for- 
gotten to repost it? 

P.S.** Say to Willie with a kiss, that I have not 
yet written the promised story; but as soon as I 
do I shall apprise him by letter. 


The following letter, written the day before 
Timrod for the second time set out for “Copse 
Hill,” is addressed to Clara Dargan, a South 
Carolina writer who in 1871 married Joseph 
Adams McLean. Timrod, as we have seen, ad- 
mired her poem “Jean to Jamie,” and in the letter 
printed below he has praise for her story “Philip 
My Son,” which is said to have appeared in the 
Crescent Monthly. Although James Wood Da- 
vidson is described as her “literary sponsor,” she 
maintained friendly relations with both Timrod 
and Hayne.” 


*® This second postscript appears at the top of the first page 
of the letter. 
* Southland Writers, 11, 900; Davidson, of. cit., pp. 128-133. 
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Henry Timrod to Clara Dargan 


Miss, Dareen Columbia Aug 7 1867 


A weekly paper is soon to be established at 
Charleston, the editorship of which has been of- 
fered to me[.] The first number will probably 
be issued about the middle of September. The 
proprietor who has but a small capital, is desirous 
of opening with a serial tale. He has asked me 
to entreat you to supply him with one. 

His offer is not very magnificent. It is to pay 
you providing his paper prove a success, and your 
story contribute to that success! I cannot consent 
to endorse such an offer to the author of “Philip, 
My Son”—a tale which, in my opinion, would 
compare favourably with the best of Blackwood’s. 
But I have promised to lay the proposition before 
you, and so there it is! 

In my own name, however, I may ask you, in 
his behalf, whether you will write a story for the 
paper, and on what terms. It is wanted, remember, 
for the opening number. 

I set out tomorrow to spend a few weeks with 
my friend Paul H. Hayne. Should you be kind 
enough to answer this, pray address your letter to 
his care, Box 260. Augusta, Georgia. I am, dear 


Miss Dargan Most sincerely yrs 


Henry Timrod 
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Recalling Timrod’s second visit to “Copse Hill,” 
Hayne wrote in the Memoir: “Ah! how sacred 
now, how sad and sweet are the memories of that 
rich, clear, prodigal August of ’67!” Professor 
Mabbott, who published the following letter in 
the American Collector, has kindly furnished me 
with a corrected copy for this volume. A portion 
of the letter appears in Hayne’s Memoir. 


Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia Sep 13" 1867 
My dear Paul, 

I have been too sick to write before, and am still 
too sick to drop you more than a few lines. You 
will be surprised and pained to hear that I have 
had a severe hemorrhage of the lungs. It came 
upon me without a moments warning—my mouth 
filled with blood while listening to Wm. Tally 
talking. 

I did not come home a moment too soon. I 
found [my family] without money or provisions. 
Fortunately I brought with me a small sum—I 
won’t tell you how small—but six dollars of it was 
from Pollard” for my last poem. On my way to 
Augusta, our friend Redmond waylaid Major 
Oliver, and brought me a letter which turned out 
to be a money order of Pollards for the above 
[a]mount on the Augusta Post Office. He (Red- 
mond) also helped me to get the order cashed. 


°° H. Rives Pollard, editor of Southern Opinion. 
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I left your climate to my injury, but not only for 
the sake of my health, I begin to look back with 
longing regret to Copse Hill. You and Willie, 
your kind mother and your darling wife have made 
me feel as if I had two dear homes. I wish I 
could divide myself between them, or that I had 
wings that I might flit from the one to the other 
in a moment. 


I hope soon to write you at length, but can’t do 
it to-day. My printer has accepted my offer—I 
shall edit the paper therefore from Columbia.” 


Dear love to your dear ones. Affectionately yrs 


Henry Timrod. 


Send me the number of George Holland’s Post 
Office box, and send it at once. Please don’t forget 
this. And pray acknowledge for me to P[ollard]. 
the receipt of the $6. I use my last stamp for you. 


The following letter, dated three days after the 
preceding, was perhaps the last letter that Timrod 
wrote. It was first published by Professor Mabbott 
in the American Collector. 


"In a letter obviously written a few days after this letter of 
Timrod’s, Mrs. Goodwin wrote to one of her children: “On the 
ist of October he was to have commenced the editorship of a 
new paper started in Charleston, by one of Selby’s printers. He 
was to write from Columbia, and get $10 a week. Yesterday I 
had to write and for him renounce the office. Does it not seem 
strange that just as we had some prospect of at least a pittance, 
the hope should be withdrawn.” 
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Henry Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia 16™ Sept. [1867] 
My dear Paul, 

Yesterday I had another and still more copious 
hemorrhage. It occurred in the street—the blood 
came in jets from my mouth—you might have 
tracked me home incrimson. I am at this moment 
lying supine in my bed, forbidden to speak, or 
make any exertion whatever. But I can’t resist 
the temptation of dropping you a line in the hope 
of calling forth a score or two from you in return. 
A letter from you would do me much good. 

It is an awkward time for me to be sick—we 
are wholly destitute of funds & almost of food. 
But God will provide. I have learned to trust in 
him. 

I send you a sonnet written the other day as an 
obituary for Mr. Harris Simons.” You must not 
send it to Pollard, as I have given it away. Tell 
me what you think of it—be sure. 

Love to your mother and wife and my precious 
Willie. I have already transgressed orders and 
outwritten my strength. Let me hear from you 
soon, very soon—you can do me more good than 


WERT GSE Affectionately yrs, 


Henry Timrod 
“In Memoriam—Harris Simons,” probably the last poem 


which Timrod wrote, appeared in the Charleston Daily Courier 
on October 4, 1867. 
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On September 20 Mrs. Goodwin wrote to 
Hayne of her brother’s critical condition. A day 
or two later she wrote (Hayne received the letter 
on September 25) that he was much better. In an 
undated letter written about this time Mrs. Good- 
win describes the financial plight of the Timrod- 
Goodwin household: “To add to all our troubles 
we had been all the week without any money in 
the house, except $1 Kate happens to have which 
I doled out for milk. But our great Almoner 
again provided for us. Ma got on Friday night 
$15 from Charleston, and Hayne sent Henry $10. 
Dear little Willie Hayne enclosed in a sweet little 
letter to Henry 1 gold dollar which he had been 
keeping for a year. Hayne says Willie sobbed 
out when. he heard of H’s illness, says he seems 
perfectly to idolize H. I wish you could see 
Hayne’s letter, it is so full of love of the truest 
friendship.”* 

Timrod’s death occurred on October 7, 1867. 
The next day Mrs. Goodwin wrote to Hayne: 


My dear friend, our brother is with God. Our 
darling left us yesterday. His last words were “I 
shall soon drink of the river of eternal life.” 

Between the paroxysms of his agony on the last 
day of his life he said and repeated it several times, 
“Give to Hayne my dear love, tell him to give 


*°Tn a different hand the following note appears at the close 
of this paragraph: “(My mother saved that dollar. Dearing).” 
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attention to religion in life. To both the Mrs. 
Hayne my love and thanks and to Willie darling, 
little Willie, say how I loved him.” 

When equal to the effort I will write you full 
particulars; now my heart is breaking. God only 
knows the agony of this hour. 


On October 22 Mrs. Goodwin wrote to Hayne 
the long letter, describing her brother’s last hours, 
which Hayne printed in the Memoir with fewer 
changes than he made in most of Timrod’s letters. 
In a similar letter to her daughter Edith, October 
29, she said of Timrod: “He was poet to the last.” 

On October 9, 1867, the Charleston Courier 
printed an editorial entitled “Henry Timrod, the 
Poet Laureete [sic] of the South,” which began: 


Henry Timrop is no more. The poetic voice 
which charmed so many hearts, and whose tones 
ever gave utterance to thoughts of the purest liter- 
ature, is silent at the bidding of that destiny to 
which all must yield. But it will remain eloquent 
in its past utterances as long as true poetry is 
cherished and valued. 


The Courier’s editorial is immediately followed 
by an article reprinted from the Columbia Chron- 
icle for October 8, which reads in part: 


The open record of Henry Timrod’s life is a 
simple one—very unlike, however, that of other 
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men. He knew nothing of the world. In thought, 
a giant; in act, he was but a child. 


We may not have appreciated him while living 
—genius seldom enjoys its reward in the flesh. 
But the time is now near when the name of Timrod 
will illustrate in literature the fame which South 
Carolina has derived from others of her sons in 
the forum and upon the field. 


Suitable poetic tributes were not lacking. On 
October 5, two days before Timrod’s death, the 
Courier copied from the Columbia Phoenix Mel- 
ville M. Cohen’s “To Henry Timrod.” On Octo- 
ber 14 it printed Cohen’s “In Memoriam—Henry 
Timrod.” Two other poetic tributes soon followed: 
A. R. Watson’s “Henry Timrod” on October 17, 
and “TLatienne’s” “In Memoriam of South Car- 
olina’s Poet,” on October 31. 

Timrod was buried beside his son in the cemetery 
of Trinity Church in Columbia. In the Memoir 
Hayne, thinking of the Reconstruction regime in 
the state capital, wrote one of his most eloquent 
prose passages: “There, in the ruined capital of his 
native State, whence scholarship, culture, and so- 
cial purity have been banished to give place to the 
orgies of semi-barbarians and the political trickery 
of adventurers and traitors—there, tranquil amid 
the vulgar turmoil of factions, reposes the dust of 
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one of the truest and sweetest singers this country 
has given to the world.” 
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eras piarY for September and October, 
1867, is full of references to Timrod and to let- 
ters written or received in regard to his illness. On 
September 19 he notes: “To ‘Station’ before break- 
fast, With a letter to T———,, enclosing some- 
thing from Willie, & myself.” On October 8 he 
writes: “Timrop pEap!” He wrote immediately 
to Mrs. Goodwin. On the twelfth he notes: 
“Wrote to M” Goodwin, (telling her that I 
claimed the right of composing T’————s biog- 
raphy &c.).”” On November 6 Mrs. Goodwin 
wrote to him a letter which is given only in part: 


Do not ask me to pause for one moment between 
you and Judge Bryan, as between you and any 
other man on earth. 

No one but Hal’s dearest friend, shall write 
Hal’s Biography. 

My brother, how could you bid me choose be- 
tween you and any one else? You, who under- 
stood our lost darling so well; you who loved him 
with so noble, so unselfish a love. 
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You judge me rightly when you say that you 
think above all things I desire that Hal’s genius 
should receive the fullest justice. And what pen 
save yours could give it that justice? 

Who but he whose songs more than all other 
Southern writers blend so equally pathos with [? ]; 
fancy with feeling, should sing the requiem of 
Carolina’s dead poet? 

All that a loving heart, a warm imagination, 
and a brilliant genius can dictate you will write 
of your friend. His fame rests securely in your 
keeping. The memoir of his life will be as beau- 
tiful as was that life itself. 


Since writing you [this?] I have heard from 
Judge Bryan. Richardson has apprized him of the 
offer he made us:’ and I think must have suggested 
him as Editor; for the Judge writes “I lack the 
youth, the time and the genius to undertake the 
biographical sketch of your brother.” I wrote in 
return that you had already commenced the work. 


Hayne apparently began work immediately 
upon a collected edition of Timrod’s poems, which 
did not appear until early in 1873.7 On April 23, 


* Judging from Mrs. Goodwin’s letter to Hayne, Nov. 21, 
1867, Richardson’s offer to publish Timrod’s poems was condi- 
tioned on Timrod’s friends’? paying for the printing of the book. 

*It was published in New York by E. J. Hale & Son. The 
elder Hale, who edited the Fayetteville, North Carolina, Observer 
until after the war, had a high regard for Timrod’s poetry. In 
1875 his firm published Hayne’s The Mountain of the Lovers. 
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1870, he wrote to Clara Dargan that he had “ex- 
hausted every expedient to secure the means for 
its publication.” He adds: “At length, however, 
I’ve applied to Judge Bryan (T’s life-long friend), 
& he says, it ‘must be issued,’ which I hope is 
equivalent to the promise that he intends to raise 
the needful funds &c&c.” On January 8, 1872, he 
wrote to her again: “Poor Hal! after 4 years of 
conscientious effort, after actually boring the chief 
Publishers with representations,—solicitations, 
promises, and I know not what—it has been impos- 
sible for me to secure a publisher for his produc- 
tions, noble as they are. The objection is, that the 
majority of his pieces, and the ablest, deal with 
Confederate topics, and praise Confederate heroes, 
and that the book would fall ‘still born’? upon the 
Northern Market.” “One way only remained open 
for practical action,” he adds. “Timrod’s book 
must be paid for. But how? I was impoverished— 
all his ancient friends who survived, were in the 
same position, &—in a word—this way like the 
rest proved finally no way at all!” Hayne ex- 
plains that he hadi been able to get his own poems 
published because they had no political implica- 
tions. “Yet—Heaven is my witness,” he writes, 
“when I declare that I would—rather, a hundred 
times over, have brought out Timrod’s book than 
mine.” When Stoddard wrote: “We have always 
regarded Timrod as the best Southern poet, and 
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next to him, we should place Mr. Hayne,” Hayne 
wrote to Mrs. Preston: “(By the way, what he 
[Stoddard] says of Timrod I cordially agree to! 
Never, for one instant, have I failed in acknowl- 
edging his [Timrod’s] superiority! ).’” 

Finally, Hayne succeeded in making arrange- 
ments for the publication of the book. On Septem- 
ber 9, 1872, he wrote Margaret J. Preston that 
he had just finished correcting “the first proof- 
sheets of Timrod’s ‘life.’ He continued: 


O! how I hope that his book will succeed! The 
more I study my poor friend’s poems, the more I 
perceive what a marvellously delicate & beautiful 
genius his was! As for his “life,”—the considera- 
tion of its trials and privations, might draw tears 
from a stone! And there is his only surviving 
sister—herself a person of brilliant intellect—and 
devoted to her brother—dying of a cancer in 
Washington (D. C.) while the Poet’s widow sup- 
ports her, with two helpless children, on a salary 
of $50°° a month, earned in one of the Govern- 
ment’s departments for females! ! 


The book was published early in 1873. On April 
11 of that year Hayne wrote to John Esten Cooke 
that the book had been “a brilliant success.” Even 
the New York Nation had reviewed it favorably. 
“Yes, thank Heaven!” he wrote, “my ‘memoir’ of 


“ Hayne’s Poems (Boston, 1882) contains two tributes to Tim- 
rod: “Under the Pine: To the Memory of Henry Timrod” and 
“By the Grave of Henry Timrod.” 
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the Poet, and the extraordinary merit of his verses, 
have actually carried the N° Public by storm!!” 

Meanwhile Timrod’s widow and sister were 
still struggling with poverty. On May 18, 1870, 
Mrs. Goodwin wrote to Hayne from Columbia: 


You ask me to tell you how I am living. For 
the past year I have boarded several of the Fed- 
eral officers, having taken for that purpose a house 
near their camp. Little did I dream that I should 
have suffered one of them to cross the threshold 
of my door. But there was no other alternative 
save starvation. I have found them friendly and 
sympathizing far truer in their friendship than 
most of my Southern friends; who with the excep- 
tion of a very few have utterly forsaken me; they 
of course suppose that I could not “touch pitch, 
and remain undefiled”’; that association with “Yan- 
kees” must necessarily make a Yankee of me. I 
am consequently isolated in Columbia. Such 
friendships only excite my scorn." 

With regard to Hal’s poems, I have long de- 
spaired of seeing them published. It seems so 
strange that in his native state, the paltry sum that 


“Some notion of the attitude of the Columbia women toward 
the Federal officers may be obtained from a passage in Joseph 
Le Conte’s Autobiography, pp. 236-237: “The last two [com- 
mandants of the post] were really good fellows, much disposed 
to fraternize with the people. The gentlemen of Columbia were 
very cordial toward them, but the ladies were inexorable. Noth- 
ing would induce them to recognize the officers and their wives; 
they were tabooed.” 
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would be necessary for their publication cannot be 
raised. I am sure if his friends would make a 
united effort, something could be done. It is agony 
to me to think that his name must perish. 


By 1872 Mrs. Timrod had obtained a position 
at a salary of nine hundred dollars in the Treasury 
Department in Washington. In that year, after 
seeing Hayne’s Memoir in proof, she wrote to him: 


I think your biography just perfect. One thing I 
would venture to say. I do not think it would be 
wise to mention that I am in the Try. Dept. of W. 
Insignificant as my office is, and poor as is my sal- 
ary, still there are many who are eager for my 
dismissal, and this is solely because I am the hated 
Southerner, or rather the widow of one. As yet 
they, have not been able to bring one fact to bear 
against me, for I hold communication with none 
of them. But Hal’s book is very rebel, and they 
will certainly use it against me if they find out I 
am the wife of the author; and were I to be turned 
out God only knows what would become of us, for 
it is the only thing on which we depend... . 
Perhaps you think I am over anxious, and yet I 
think you know how precious is ones home. It 
would be terrible for us to be set adrift, in this 
hard North.” 


° The original of this letter is in the University of South Caro- 
lina Library. 
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On receiving her copy of her husband’s Poems 
(1873) with Hayne’s Memoir, she wrote to him, 
January 22, 1873: 

At last the work is done, and that which the 
poet so ardently wished is consummated. But Oh 
my friend! as I held the book in my hand, thick, 
blinding tears rushed to my eyes, and for the time 
all other feelings were merged in one of bitter, 
bitter pain. They, the loved and lost, who would 
have welcomed so gladly the precious volume, 
were not with me. My sister, my noble sister,° 
whose loss has made such a terrible blank in my 
life, cannot share with me this achievement of our 
hopes. I alone of all the little band, that clung to 
each other so truly and fondly, am left: You will 
not wonder then that my first feelings are of bitter 
pain. 

To you who have so nobly fulfilled the task, 
which you undertook in such earnest love for your 
brother poet, what can I say. I find it impossible 
to tell you a// the gratitude I feel to you, for your 
unremitting efforts to secure the fame of your dead 
friend. 

I wish I could express to you how beautiful I 
think the biography, written as it is in such ex- 
quisite English. But I am one of those who are 
afraid to tread on holy ground, therefore when I 
begin to speak of its literary merits I pause, know- 

° Mrs. Goodwin. 
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ing my utter unfitness to do so. But, I cam tell 
you, that it is a touching story, told by the most 
loving, and nodle of friends.’ 


Hayne’s most spirited defense of Timrod is 
seen in a letter written in 1876 to Rossiter John- 
son but perhaps never mailed. The year before 
James R. Osgood and Company of Boston had 
published, with Johnson as editor, Little Classics 
in sixteen volumes. None of Hayne’s poems was 
included in the series, but Timrod’s “Ode” ap- 
pears in Volume XV. In Volume XVI there is a 
brief sketch of Timrod which contains the follow- 
ing passage: “His father . . . during the nullifi- 
cation excitement, in 1832, advocated the cause of 
the Union quite as heartily as his son advocated 
secession thirty years later. . . . During the first 
years of the Rebellion he wrote numerous martial 
lyrics, in which the usual cant of Southern chivalry 
was relieved by a considerable tinge of poetic 
thought and diction.”* Hayne wrote for some 
newspaper a paragraph which brought a letter 
from Johnson. That letter and the newspaper 
paragraph are missing from the Hayne Collec- 
tion, but the following letter has been preserved: 


7 Mrs. Timrod died in 1913, forty-six years after the death of 
her poet husband. She married again before 1899, for in that 
year the Memorial Edition of Timrod’s Poems was copyrighted 
in the name of Mrs. Kate Lloyd. 

® Little Classics, XVI, 237. 
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Paul Hamilton Hayne to Rossiter Johnson 


Address “Lock Box 275.” Augusta 
Geo 
“Copse Hill,” Georgia R. Road; 


Oct roth 18 
Dear Sir; Buon te 76 


I have recd. a letter mailed me by the Apple- 
tons, signed with your name; & commenting upon 
a newspaper paragraph of mine, which refers to 
your mention of Henry Timrod in your collection 
of “Minor Poets.” 

Let me preface my answer by remarking that I 
have published three reviews of “The Little 
Classics.” 

The first two speak in high terms of the gen- 
eral good taste displayed in the collection; & it 
was only in the final critique of the vol. called 
“Authors,” that I ventured to find fault with your 
brief biographical notice of Timrod. 

Some points in your letter demand consideration. 

Firstly; Timrod opposed secession. Neverthe- 
less, merely because he published patriotic poems 
—as he understood patriotism—, after Secession 
had become wm fait accompli, you accuse him of 
“heartily defending secession!” 

You may have had no opportunity of learning 
his original political views, but your rushing per 
saltum to an unauthorized conclusion; your mak- 
ing an unqualified statement upon imperfect data 
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(calculated to prejudice the No. People against 
Timrod) is what I complain of as unjustifiable.® 

The inference that a man who defends his 
Country, with pen or sword, against invasion— 
altho he may have opposed the measures of his 
People which led to such invasion—, occupies 
practically the same position as a man who advo- 
cated the war-breeding Policy—, is really so ec- 
centric an idea as to defy all logic & reason! 

Your own Government differed from you, here, 
materially, as the appointment of Provisional 
Governors of the un-reconstructed States must 
clearly demonstrate. 

To return. The question is one of fact, which 
no casuistry can mistify or alter. You knew per- 
fectly well, when you penned your letter, if you 
did not know before, that Timrod disapproved 
Secession, and fought (logically) against it! And 
yet instead of correcting, you defend an erroneous 
assertion, by calling to your aid the most shallow 
of sophistries! 

I had supposed that the truth, even in its literal 
acceptation—was of some consequence; at least 
to—gentlemen & scholars,—like Mr Rossiter 


Johnson! 


® My refraining to mention the circumstances of Timrod’s op- 
position to “the Secession” movement in my “biography of 60 
pages,” is readily accounted for, when we consider that that 
“life” was penned chiefly for the Southern Public; (I could not 
anticipate the success of the Poems at the North) ; & under such 
conditions, it seemed needless to go into detail, hardly calculated 
to affect Southern readers, in one way or another! [Hayne’s note. | 
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Secondly; You maintain, in effect, your printed 
estimate of Timrod’s works. Now, the whole tone 
of your observations was so coldly depreciatory of 
a Poet, whose place in American, (not merely So) 
Literature is confessedly assured; and the animus 
prompting them, seemed, even to the “Charity 
that, in general, thinketh no ill”—to be so narrow, 
& sectional, that not to protest against them, was 
impossible. 

You will claim your right to a free criticism of 
any man, or any man’s party. Good! I too claim 
my right to characterize your criticism according to 
its deserts. 

Timrod, Sir, was my friend; dearer to me than 
a brother. With appreciation of his delicate & 
noble intellect, was blended a profound sympathy 
for his misfortunes; since in the words of “the 
Raven,” he was one whom 


“unmerciful disaster 
“Followed fast & followed faster,” 


—until at the last, he perished virtually of—star- 
vation! 

His sad, pathetic life, with its bitter & unmer- 
ited misfortunes, has re-acted, so to speak, upon 
his poetry. 

The unpretending record I was able to give of 
his career, so touched the public heart, that mani- 
festations of sympathy were given from almost 
every quarter. 
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If outsiders could feel thus, can you wonder that 
to me his memory & reputation are sacred? Can 
you wonder that when I see a cold, hostile, sar- 
castic paragraph, crawling snake-like into print, & 
depositing its petty venom upon his hard-earned 
fame—, I experience a certain feeling of indigna- 
tion, “relieved” perhaps “by a, considerable tinge” 
of contempt? 

It is scarcely singular that some authors should 
so strenuously detest what they style “the cant of 
So, Chivalry.” 

If generosity & justice are among the elements 
of “Chivalry,” what marvel that they should fail 
to comprehend the sentiment? 

Your letter concludes with a sentence to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“Doubtless Mr Hayne’s opinion of my collec- 
tion would have been equally unfavorable, had I 
found any of his Poems suitable for insertion! !” 
If this sentence is to be understood, as I presume— 
it must—, “by contraries,” excuse me for asking; 
did it never occur to you, that while accusing an- 
other man thus, (by sneering insinuation), of the 
meanest species of vanity, you provoked the coun- 
ter charge of being so excessively vain yourself, 
that you could not conceive of any human being 
saying aught against you, or your work, unless he 
was actuated by some unworthy personal motive? 

Rest assured that your not finding any “poem 
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of Mr Hayne’s suitable for insertion” has never 
troubled that gentleman’s serenity for a moment. 

And let me repeat, that my recorded opinion of 
the general excellence of your selections, (prose & 
verse) is favorable, not as you intimated “unfa- 
vorable”! But you have evidently a genius for 
blundering! 

In conclusion, I may add, that I well know how 
comparatively humble are my poetical claims; but 
I am not so mock-modest as to deny that I also 
know them to be genuine. 

To deny this, would be to impugn the judgment 
of many of the ablest of American Critics. With 
the ample recognition granted me in such com- 
pilations as “Songs of the Centuries,” by my 
honored friend Mr. Whittier; and in articles by 
Writers so eminent as Whipple, Howells &c &c, 
I would, indeed, belong to as “feeble a folk” as 
“the moral Coneys,” & be guilty of absurd ingrati- 
tude to Fate, did I resent your omission of my 
name! ! 

One recognized by the higher authority, can 
reasonably dispense with the patronage or recog- 
nition of the lower. 

You deny being a New Englander, as if you 
were addressing some typical ante-bellum South- 
erner, who detested N England with all the bitter- 
ness of provincial bile! 

Again, you are in error. I respect the good & 
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true men of N.E. as I respect good & true men 
everywhere; & am proud to number among them 
some of my firmest friends, personal & literary. 

If this letter strikes you as an illustration of 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” as a specimen of the 
“cant of ‘So chivalry,’ ” with a “considerable tinge” 
of truculence; I pray you to read over attentively 
your brief notice of Timrod, after which it might 
be well for you to interrogate your Conscience, 
thus; 

“Had Henry Timrod chanced to be a N. 
Yorker, or a native of any Northern State, & had 
he written” as vigorously on the Union, as he 
wrote upon the ‘Rebel’ side, would I have thus 
‘damned’ his productions ‘with faint praise?’ ” 

Such a query, sincerely answered, might lead 
you, by degrees, to certain important truths—; 
among them, the fact, that Politics & Poetry (how- 
ever the former may be discussed by the latter) 
are different things; and that he who condemns, 
undervalues, or depreciates a noble artistic Poem 
or series of poems because their political faith re- 
volts him, only proves that he would do well to 
“tarry at Jericho” until “his (intellectual) beard 
be grown!” 

Respectfully 
Paul H. Hayne. 
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c THE Hayne Collection there are about twenty- 
five letters from John Greenleaf Whittier, who 
was one of the first New England writers to recog- 
nize the merits of Timrod’s poetry. After Hayne’s 
death in 1886, replying to a charge made in a 
Southern newspaper that he was an enemy of the 
South, Whittier wrote: “I was never an enemy to 
the South or the holders of slaves. I inherited 
from my Quaker ancestry hatred of slavery, but 
not of slaveholders. To every call of suffering or 
distress in the South I have promptly responded 
to the extent of my ability. I was one of the very 
first to recognize the rare gifts of the Carolinian 
poet Timrod, and I was an intimate friend of the 
lamented Paul H. Hayne, though both wrote 
fiery lyrics against the North.”* 

Hayne’s admiration of Whittier found expres- 
sion in two poems. “The Snow-Messengers” was 
“Dedicated to John Greenleaf Whittier and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, with Pen Portraits of 
Both.” For Whittier’s seventieth birthday, Hayne 
wrote the poem which in his Poems (1882) ap- 
pears under the title “To the Poet Whittier. On 


*Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier (Boston, 1894), II, 502. 
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His 7oth Birthday.” In one of Hayne’s scrap- 
books there is a clipping from the Literary World 
for December 1, 1877, which prints a page of 
poetic tributes to Whittier. Hayne’s is entitled “To 
the Poet in Whittier.” In Hayne’s handwriting 
appears this note: “These Poems were written by 
request of the Editor of ‘Lit World.’ Mine is 
addressed to Whittier the Poet, not Whittier the 
Politician!” In discussing Whittier, he wrote to 
Margaret J. Preston on April 15, 1873: “Ah! the 
grand old man!! A fanatic, all his life, and yet 
so profoundly sincere; hating what he deemed 
crime, but ever tender towards the supposed 
Criminal!” 


In a letter to Hayne, May 18, 1870, Mrs. 
Goodwin speaks of Timrod’s admiration of Whit- 
tier’s Snow-Bound (1866): 


I remember that the last verses Hal ever read 
to me were lines by Whittier which he had cop- 
ied while at your house[.] You may remember 
them, they commence 

“And can it be with so much gone 
Of life and love to still live on[.]?” 
My brother and I with my mother were all then 
that were left of “the dear home circle.” How little 
I thought that soon, I alone would remain. 


* Snow-Bound, \\. 181-182. The other passage from Whittier 
which Mrs. Goodwin quotes is from the same paragraph in Snow- 
Bound. Both quotations are inexact. 
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Do you know that I think Tennyson himself, 

has scarcely written any thing to surpass these ex- 
quisite lines— 

Alas! for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees 

Who mournfully lays his dead away 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play. 
How well I remember the intonation of Hal’s 
voice, as he dwelt on these beautiful lines! 


John Greenleaf Whittier to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Amesbury 
17" 3d Mo 1870 
Dear f°. 

Thy kind letter enclosing the Legend of 
Daphles has been rec*. & I thank thee for both. 
I am no stranger to thy writings, many of which 
I have read with great pleasure. I think Daphles 
very admirably told; there are lines in it which 
linger long in the ear, and find an echo in the 
heart. 

How glad I am, that though widely apart [? | 
as miles go, we can stretch our hands out to each 
other. After this awful decade of strife & suffer- 
ing, let us study points of agreement rather than 
disagreement. I want to tell thee how much I have 
admired the poems of thy f*. Timrod. Some of his 
later poems—notwithstanding their hostility to my 
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own section—were very powerful & impressive. 
Thy eulogy of him was not extravagant. He had 
the true fire within. 

I think the time is near at hand when Charles- 
ton & Boston—long centres of opposing ideas— 
both in advance of their respective sections, in cul- 
tivation & refinement,—will understand each 
other better & do justice to each other. At any 
rate, their literary men should have no prejudices. 

With much esteem 


I am very heartily 
Thyts 
John G. Whittier 
I have a niece in Charleston—Miss Lizzie H. 
Whittier who is spending the winter there & teach- 
ing in Mr. Sumner’s school for colored children. 


In a letter which has been published* Hayne 
replied and expressed his wish “that henceforth 
all jealousies, all unworthy prejudices may be an- 
nihilated, between North and South.” “As for 
Literature,” he continued, “it has no sections.” He 
expressed his pleasure in Whittier’s praise of Tim- 


rod and added: 

Indeed he [Timrod] was a man of exquisite and 
delicate genius, who after a comparatively short 
life of constant pain, privation, and suffering, was 


* Whittier Correspondence from the Oak Knoll Collections, ed. 
John Albree (Salem, Mass., 1911), pp. 175-177. 
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inexpressibly rejoiced to obey the call of the Mas- 
ter, and to pass where, 


“Beyond these voices there is peace!” 


All his poems have been left in my hands, and 
already I have the memoir (a very brief and 
simple one), prepared, together with his poems, 
as I am sure he would have liked them arranged; 
—but alas! for two years and upwards, my earnest 
efforts to procure a publisher, North and South, 
have wretchedly failed. 

I can only wait and hope! My disappointment 
is the sorer on this topic, because Timrod left an 
impoverished family behind him, and I did trust 
that it might be in my power to bring them some- 
thing from the proceeds of his book. 

You have characterized his later poems with 
discriminating taste. Of course, you will compre- 
hend that in his war verses, etc., there is no real 
malignity. A kinder-hearted being never existed. 


Hayne sent Whittier’s next letter to Clara 
Dargan, adding a postscript in his letter of April 
23, 1870: “I send you a note rec* lately from the 
Quaker Poet, Whittier;—you are fond of auto- 
graphs &c. Keep it. Observe his high opinion of 
Timrod.” Whittier’s signature and the concluding 
sentence of the letter have been cut out and pasted 
in Miss Dargan’s album. It may not be amiss to 
note that Whittier’s “last little book” was Ballads 
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of New England and that the author of “Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way” was Dr. John Williamson Palmer 
(1825-1906). 


John Greenleaf Whittier to Paul Hamilton 
Flayne 


Amesbury 8. 4mo 1870 
My dear fd. 

I thank thee for thy kind letter, & its enclosed 
poems, one of which the “Krishna” I had already 
read; and admired it very much. It is a beautiful 
Oriental myth, & told in fitting words of beauty. 

The tribute to thy fd Timrod is very tender & 
delicate. Thy book will not I hope wait long for 
a publisher. In a little time the old hatreds & 
prejudices will die out, & we shall do justice to 
each other: and North unite with South in recog- 
nizing the genius of the young South Carolinian 
poet. 

I think thy own stirring lyric “Beyond the 
Potomac,” one of the few veal poems produced on 
your side by the war. Randall’s “My Maryland,” 
and Timrod[’s] war poems, & the “Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way” alone can have a place with it. 
Of course, we did not like the sentiment of these 
poems; but we knew their true poetic ring. 

Let me send thee my last little book. It was 
written mostly in a season of illness, & lacks the 
vigor of health I fear. The same reason compels 
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me to make my letter a brief one, as I am really 
unable to meet the demands of a very great cor- 
respondence. I shall be happy to hear from thee, 
& hope sometime to see thee in N. England. 
Cordially thy friend, 
John G. Whittier. 


Hayne sent Whittier’s letter of February 5, 
1873, to Katie Timrod, who wrote on March 31: 
““Whittier’s letter, delighted me: bless the ‘Old 
Quaker.’ I shall keep it among my treasures.” 


John Greenleaf Whittier to Paul Hamilton 
Hayne 
Amesbury 2™ Mo 5 1873°* 
My dear frd. 

I have learned with great pleasure that thy 
memoir of Henry Timrod, with the beautiful 
promise of his few poems has been published. 
Where & by whom I have not learned. I shall 
get it when I visit Boston. In the year 63 I sur- 
prised my friends Emerson, Whipple & Holmes’ 


“Just two days before this letter was written, Hayne noted in 
his diary that he had written to Whittier “ab’t T’s Poems.” Whit- 
tier obviously had not yet received Hayne’s letter. 

° Emerson included Timrod’s “Ode” in his Parnassus in 1874. 
E. P. Whipple wrote of the same poem: “Timrod’s ode, sung 
on the occasion of decorating the graves of the Confederate dead, 
is, in its simple grandeur, the noblest poem ever written by a 
Southern poet” (American Literature and Other Papers, Boston, 
1887, p. 131). In the Hayne Collection there is a typewritten 
copy of a letter from Oliver Wendell Holmes to Hayne, Jan. 24, 
1873, which reads in part: “I know something of Mr. Timrod’s 
poems, the promises and merits of which have been I think 
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by my enthusiastic praise of one or two of his 
poems which I had seen. 

I hope & believe that the time has fully come, 
when no sectional feeling, will interfere with the 
recognition of his genius. 

I read, with much interest, & sympathy of feel- 
ing thy poems in the Atlantic, for I too love the 
mystery of the woods—the voice of the pine.® 

My dear frd Celia Thaxter tells me that she 
has been favored with a line from thee in com- 
mendation of her verses. She seems to me to 
possess wonderful powers. 

I hope, my true friend, that life goes pleasantly 
with thee, and that thee may long enjoy it. To 
thee, and John R. Thompson now that Sim[m|s 
& Timrod are gone, the South must look, for its 
literary leaders. 


Believe me very truly thy friend, 
John G. Whittier 


On July 9, 1886, three days after Hayne’s 
death, Whittier sent Mrs. Hayne the following 
telegram: “The North joins the South in lament- 
ing the death of her honored Poet & in sympathiz- 


pretty generally recognized and I shall be very glad to receive 
the little volume with your sketch of his life.” 

° Among the poems which Hayne had published in the 4¢lan- 
tic Monthly are “Aspects of the Pines” (XXX, 351, Sept., 1872), 
“Forest Pictures”? (XXX, 662, Dec., 1872), and “The Voice in 
the Pines” (XXXI, 53, Jan., 1873). 
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ing with his family.” The next day he wrote the 
following letter: 


Appledore House 

Isle of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N.H. 

7", Mo. 10. 1886 
My dear Mrs Hayne 

It has given me great sorrow to hear of thy dear 

husband’s death. I knew he had been long in 
frail health, but I expected him to long outlive 
me. Many times during the last three months I 
have wanted to write to him, but a condition of 
nervous prostration prevented me. 


He was not unprepared for the great change. 
The beautiful letter of thy friend, which I have 
read with deep emotion, tells me that his Chris- 
tian trust, and faith in the immortal life was un- 
shaken to the last. 

He leaves an honored name behind him. A 
true gentleman, a generous unselfish friend, a poet 
whose pure, lofty verse is now known & loved 
wherever the English language is spoken—he will 
have a place in the Valhalla of the country, with 
Longfellow & Bryant & Taylor who while living 
were his friends. 

Dear Mrs Hayne what can I say to thee! Give 
me a place in your sacred circle of memories, and 
let me sit with you in silence and sympathy. My 
cousins at Oak Knoll join with me, as does also 
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Celia Thaxter, who loved the poet though she has 
never seen him. God bless thee & sustain thee. 
I wish I could do something for thy comfort in 
this trying hour. We all remember the pleasant 
visit you made some years ago. Our little[?] 
Phebe is greatly grieved to know that her friend 
is gone. With love & tenderest sympathy thy 
friend John G Whittier 


Another New England admirer of Timrod’s 
poetry was Longfellow. In the Hayne Collection 
there is a clipping from an unidentified newspaper 
entitled “Henry Timrod’s Verse” by Albert Sid- 
ney Thomas and dated from New York, April 30, 
1899, which I quote in part: 


Whittier warmly commended the poems of 
Timrod. Richard Henry Stoddard expressed the 
opinion that Timrod was the ablest poet the south 
has yet produced. But it is to Longfellow that 
we must attribute the most notable commendation. 
In 1880 the Hon. William A. Courtenay, then 
mayor of Charleston, S. C., visited Boston. He 
was invited to a formal breakfast party at the home 
of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop and was there 
introduced to Longfellow. Mr. Courtenay says: 
“Before I could say half a dozen words pertinent 
to the occasion Mr. Longfellow took my hand in 
both of his, and, with an earnestness of countenance 
and an earnestness and warmth I shall not forget, 
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said: ‘From Charleston, South Carolina! It is a 
distinct honor, Sir, to meet the mayor of the city 
that gave birth to Henry Timrod, for the day will 
surely come when the poems of your townsman 
will have a place in every cultivated home in the 
United) States.’ ” 

One more bit of testimony which is not the least 
interesting will be added. On one occasion, when 
Whittier and probably Oliver Wendell Holmes 
were present, Longfellow produced a copy of Tim- 
rod’s poems. After reading several poems, “it is 
remembered,” writes F. G. de Fontaine, “that he 
quoted with unction the beautiful invocation to 
Peace,” of which the following are the concluding 
Stanzas: . . . 

“<T do not wonder,’ said Longfellow, as he 
closed the book, ‘that Tennyson exclaimed, “The 
man who wrote these lines deserves to be called 
the laureate of the south!” ? ” 
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UNGCOLLECTED POEMS 


a ad a dd ded died 


Many of Timrod’s early poems have never been 
reprinted. In his Poems (1860) he omitted some 
“IT have omitted the three concluding stanzas of Timrod’s 


“Christmas,” which are somewhat reminiscent of section xi of 
In Memoriam. 
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of the verses which he had published in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger under the pseudonym 
“Aglaus,” beginning in January, 1849.’ Still 
earlier he had published some love songs in the 
Charleston Evening News over a pseudonym 
which has not been identified.” The Memorial 
Edition of 1899 added a few poems not included 
in Hayne’s edition of 1873. Hayne had some 
difficulty in collecting the poems for his edition, 
and the well-known Magnolia Cemetery “Ode” 
was not included until the second printing. Hayne 
had a copy of Timrod’s 1860 volume and he saw 
the proof sheets which Timrod had prepared for 
the projected London edition, but he did not have 
access to a file of any of the Charleston or Colum- 
bia newspapers or of the Southern Illustrated 
News, in which Timrod printed six poems in 1863. 
The letters to Hayne, however, indicate that Tim- 
rod wrote few poems after 1864. 

I give below a partial list of Timrod’s later 
poems with dates and names of periodicals which 


* These are listed in David K. Jackson, The Contributors and 
Contributions to The Southern Literary Messenger (1834-1864) 
(Charlottesville, Va., 1936). One of my former graduate stu- 
dents, Professor Bertram H. Flanders, has found poems signed 
“Aglaus” in the Southern Literary Gazette. The Charleston Li- 
brary Society has in manuscript a number of Timrod’s early 
poems, which Professor Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., is planning to 
publish. In the Ferris MSS in the Columbia University Library 
there is in Timrod’s handwriting a translation of Goethe’s “Song 
of Mignon.” The translation, as Simms wrote when he sent the 
manuscript to Ferris, “is not worthy of his pen.” 

* Memoir, p. 19. 
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published them. This information is derived 
from incomplete files of the Charleston Courier 
and Mercury in the Library of Congress and of 
the Columbia Daily South Carolinian, the Port- 
folio, the Charleston Tri-Weekly Mercury, South- 
ern Opinion, and the Southern Illustrated News in 
the Duke University Library. In nearly every 
instance the earliest date listed for each poem is 
accompanied by a caption—“| For the Mercury ],” 
etc.—indicating presumably the first publication of 
the poem. With the single exception of the “Son- 
net,” beginning, “Soon must I leave this tongue- 
envenomed town,” Timrod’s name is printed as 
the author of the poem. A thorough search of all 
extant copies of South Carolina newspapers and 
Southern magazines might show that some of these 
poems had been published earlier, and it would 
probably bring to light other uncollected poems 
than the four reprinted below. 


1861 

“The Cotton Boll,” Mercury, Sept. 3. 

“Ode, on the Meeting of the Southern Congress” [“Eth- 
nogenesis”], Mercury, Sept. 26; “Ethnogenesis,” 
Courier, Jan. 31, 1862.” 

“Sonnet,” beginning, “I know not why, but all this 
weary day,” Courier, Dec. 19. At the end the poem 
is dated “August, 1861.” 

“Katie,” Courier, Dec. 28, Jan. 11, 1862. 


** The University of South Carolina Library has a copy of the 
Living Age, Third Series, for March 30, 1861, in which this 
poem appears on p. 824. 
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1862 


“La Belle Juive,” Courier, Jan. 23; Mercury, Jan. 29; 
Tri-W eekly Mercury, Jan. 30. 

“A Cry to Arms,” Courier, March 4, Dec. 13; Mer- 
cury, March 4; Tri-Weekly Mercury, March 6. 

“Carolina,” Courier, March 8, Nov. 12. 

“An Exotic,” Mercury, July 12. 

“Field Flowers,” Mercury, July 25; “Two Field Flow- 
ers,” Southern Illustrated News, May 9, 1863. 

“A Serenade,” Courier, Nov. 12; Mercury, Dec. 19, 
1863; Daily South Carolinian, May 18, 1864; Port- 
folio, May 25, 1864. 

“Ripley,” Mercury, Dec. 11. 

“Charleston,” Mercury, Dec. 13. 

“Christmas,” Mercury, Dec. 25, Jan. 1, 1863.3 


1863 


“Address Delivered at the Opening of the New Theatre 
in Richmond,” Southern Illustrated News, Feb. 21; 
Magnolia Weekly, Feb. 21.4 

“Spring,” Southern Illustrated News, April 4; Daily 
South Carolinian, April 13, 1864; Portfolio, April 
20, 1864. 

“The Two Armies,” Southern Illustrated News, May 
30; Daily South Carolinian, May 1, 1864; Portfolio, 
May 11, 1864. 

“Carmen ‘Triumphale,” Southern Illustrated News, 
June 7. 


* The poem was reprinted by request and accompanied by an 
editorial which gave high praise to both the poet and the poem. 

“See also “The Dedication of the Richmond Theatre,” Mag- 
nolia Weekly, Feb. 4, 1863, and “The Theatrical Prize Address,” 
Southern Illustrated News, Jan. 17, 1863. 
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“The Unknown Dead,” Southern Illustrated News, July 

4; Daily South Carolinian, May 4, 1864; Portfolio, 
May 11, 1864. 


1864 


“Sonnet,” beginning, “We may not falter, while there 
is an ell,” Daily South Carolimian, Jan. 15; Portfolio, 
Jan. 20. 

“Sonnet,” beginning, “Soon must I leave this tongue- 
envenomed town,” Daily South Carolinian, Sept. 21; 
Portfolio, Sept. 28. 


Printed anonymously. 


“Hymn Written for the Late Sacred Concert Given in 
This City,” Daily South Carolinian, Nov. 6; Portfolio, 
Nov. 16. 


1866 


“Ode Sung on the Occasion of Decorating the Graves 
of the Confederate Dead, at Magnolia Cemetery, 
Charleston, S.,C.,” Courier, June 18, July 23. 


“Two Rosebuds,” Scotts Monthly Magazine, July. 
“Our Willie,” Scot?’s Monthly Magazine, Sept. 
“A Mother’s Wail,” Scott’s Monthly Magazine, Oct. 


1867 


“Tn Memoriam—Harris Simons,” Courier, Oct. 4. 


1868 
“Sonnet,” beginning, “Life ever seems as, from its pres- 
ent site,” Southern Opinion, Feb. 22. 


“Song,” beginning, “The zephyr that toys with thy 
curls,” Southern Opinion, May 9. 
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“Field Flowers” appeared in the Charleston 
Mercury July 25, 1862, under Timrod’s name 
and labeled “For the Mercury.” A revised and 
somewhat shorter version was published in the 
Southern Illustrated News for May 9, 1863, bear- 
ing the caption “Written for the Illustrated 
News” and given the new title of “Two Field 
Flowers.” The later version is reprinted here. 
The poem, which was obviously inspired by 
Katie Goodwin, has points of resemblance to both 
“Katie” and “A Dedication.” It is not perhaps 
so fine a poem as either of these, but it is superior 
to some of the poems which Hayne reprinted. 
William Dean Howells, who thought Timrod’s 
genius “essentially meditative and tenderly lyrical,” 
preferred these poems to the war lyrics.” 


The “Sonnet,” beginning, “We may not falter, 
while there is an ell,” was published over Timrod’s 
name in the Daily South Carolinian on January 15, 
1864, only two days after Timrod’s connection 
with that paper had formally begun. The lan- 
guage of the poem is somewhat involved, and the 
rime scheme of the octave is unorthodox. While 
the sonnet is inferior to such poems as “Carolina” 
and “Charleston,” it seems worth reprinting as a 
reflection of the Confederate attitude during the 
latter part of the war. 


° Atlantic Monthly, XX1, 622 (May, 1873). 
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The Daily South Carolinian published a number 
of unsigned poems of some merit, but the “Son- 
net,” beginning, “Soon must I leave this tongue- 
envenomed town,” which appeared in the issue for 
September 21, is the only one I feel sure that 
Timrod wrote. My conviction that Timrod wrote 
the poem is strengthened by the fact that Dr. Guy 
A. Cardwell, Jr., quite independently, came to the 
same conclusion. The nature of the subject would 
account for the poet’s failure to give his name as 
that of the author. The letters to Hayne indicate 
that Timrod was very sensitive to what was said 
about him. He would naturally resent the small- 
town gossip of Columbia when it touched him. In 
structure and diction the sonnet seems character- 
istic, and the allusion in the closing lines to the 
Lady in Comus reminds us that Milton was one 
of Timrod’s favorite poets. 


The “Song,” beginning, “The zephyr that toys 
with thy curls,” was published in the Richmond 
Southern Opinion, May 9, 1868, with the follow- 
ing’ introductory note by the editor, H. Rives Pol- 
lard: “Among the MSS. of the late Henry Timrod, 
entrusted to our care, we have come across the fol- 
lowing graceful lyrick, which, to the best of our 
belief, is original—Ep.” The song, which is per- 
haps not one of Timrod’s later poems, is remi- 
niscent of Shelley’s “Love’s Philosophy.” 
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TWO FIELD FLOWERS 
Half hidden in a crimson-curtained nook, 
Reclined the radiant girl, 


Unconscious that I bent above her book, 
Till—I had kissed a curl. 


Then, with a blush that mocked the damask’s tinge, 
She held the volume up, 

And showed a daisy’s faded disk and fringe, 
And one pale buttercup. 


Across a thousand storm-swept leagues of sea 
The delicate things had sped; 

Since they had fluttered on an English lea, 
But two bright moons were dead. 


Even I, a jealous heart, forgave the dreams 
That rapt me from her sight,— 

Ah! dearest, well I knew what tender gleams 
Pre-occupied the light. 


Ere her lips parted, like herself entranced, 
I saw the very lawns 

O’er which her gay and petted childhood danced 
In trans Atlantic dawns. 


Soon I had formed a picture round the maid, 
All sweet with English tints, 
Where truth and fancy, she and Shakespeare’s 
shade 
Supplied me all the hints. 
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There, Chaucer’s favorites, little pink-tipped stars, 
Strewed every field and lane; 
And gorgeous buttercups seemed fairy cars 
Held by an emerald chain. 


There, with its golden shield, the primrose hid 
A Puck from mortal eyes, 

While down frail shafts of grass fleet Ariels slid, 
And grasped some green-winged prize. 


All seasons strangely blended in the view, 
October walked with May; 

I plucked a cowslip wet with April dew, 
And basked in July’s hay. 


Now in the wheat I marked the whitening tops, 
Now paced some moorland brown, 

And the next moment, in a hazel copse, 
Was shaking filberts down. 


Thus as my lithesome fancy ran its rounds, 
It seemed new strength to win, 

Till at the last it scorned a county’s bounds, 
And took all England in! 


I heard the roar of all her furnace blasts, 
I saw her dales and downs, 

Her mighty cities, and her myriad masts, 
Her old Cathedral towns;— 


And from the hoary cliffs that guard her strand, 
Beheld with reverence meet, 
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The grave majestic Genius of the land, 
With ocean at his feet. 


Not yet the vision from my soul had passed 
When, for a seconds space, 

I felt a touch, as if the breeze had cast 
A rose leaf in my face. 


) 


Far off within some magic mountain dell 
Lay chained the frolic South; 

And therefore of the deed which broke the spell, 
I charge a woman’s mouth. 


SONNET 


We may not falter, while there is an ell 
Of ground on which to strike a foeman dead; 
But count our means, and see how weak the 
dread 
Which hears, in every skirmish lost, the knell 
Of freedom’s fortunes. Plains as vast as realms, 
Swamps, forests, valleys, which no hostile tread 
Hath yet profaned—mountains like mighty 
helms 
All plumed with pines—men that would freely 
shed 
Their heart’s best blood and hopes, to win no 
more 
Of the dear soil for which they lift their steel, 
Than would suffice to drink one freeman’s 
gore— 
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And women, with their tender souls so poured 
In patriot strength, we feel as one might feel, 
If God should turn his rainbow to a sword! 


SONNET 


Soon must I leave this tongue-envenomed town, 
Where scandal holds her viper hissing court, 
And record sure is kept of each report 

Her gabbling minions gather from around. 

If these be not into one volume bound, 

It is because they most devoutly prize 

The living elasticity that lies 

In slanders, which their tongues delight to sound. 
Oh, lady! if amid this Circean crew, 

Mine eyes have dwelt too fondly on thy face, 
So calmly fair with every maiden grace, 

*Twas but the homage and the tribute due, 

As type of her who, in our Milton’s task, 

Is styled the saintly “Lady of the Mask.” 


SONG 


The zephyr that toys with thy curls 
Will caress them, though chided, 
And my heart—can it help it—must love, 
Though that love be derided: 
Be it welcome or not, it is thine; 
Thou may’st not accept it, 
But I give without hope of return, 
And thou canst not reject it. 
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It shall gird thee and guard thee with prayer, 
In thy joy and thy sorrow; 

It shall float through thy visions at night, 
And greet thee the morrow: 

It shall bend in a heaven of song, 
Like a rainbow above thee, 

And thy lip, when it murmurs my verse, 
Shall say—that I love thee! 


a a a a a a a a a a ee a ee a ea a ae a 


UNCOLLECTED PROSE 


a a a ae ee a ee ee ee ee 


aL cmos prose writings are little known. Ina 
competent brief essay Professor G. P. Voigt has 
discussed “A Theory of Poetry” and three articles 
which appeared in Russell’s Magazine.’ The seven 
editorials reprinted here appeared in the Daily 
South Carolinian in January, February, and April, 
1864.” The first five almost constitute a con- 
nected group of essays on the literary aspects of 


*«“Timrod’s Essays in Literary Criticism,” American Litera- 
ture, VI, 163-167 (May, 1934). “A Theory of Poetry” appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, XCVI, 313-326 (Sept. 1905). The 
literary essays which appeared in Russells Magazine are: “The 
Character and Scope of the Sonnet” (I, 156-159, May, 1857), 
“What is Poetry?” (II, 52-58, Oct., 1857), and “Literature in 
the South” (V, 385-395, Aug., 1859). 

* “Southern Literature” (Jan. 14), “Southern Nationality” 
(Jan. 16), “Nationality in Literature” (Jan. 19), “National 
Songs” (Jan. 24), “War and Literature” (Feb. 28), “The 
Grandeur of the Struggle” (Feb. 27), and “South Carolinian 
Refugees” (April 19). 
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the Civil War,® and they supplement and—to a 
certain extent—repeat the earlier essay, “Liter- 
ature in the South.” As his war poems show, Tim- 
rod was thoroughly Southern in feeling, but he 
had little use for the literary nationalism which 
had flourished in the South since the early 1830’s.* 
He saw more clearly than any of his Southern 
contemporaries that true literary nationalism in- 
volves something more essential than the choice 
of national subjects. I have included two ed- 
itorials on nonliterary subjects: “The Grandeur 
of the Struggle” and “South Carolinian Refu- 
gees.” The editorials are of course unsigned, but 
there can be little doubt that Timrod wrote them. 
He had been engaged to write editorials, and those 
which I have reprinted seem to me to possess the 
characteristic marks of his ideas and style. 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE 


The great and troubled movement through 
which we are passing has stirred the Southern 
mind to an unwonted activity. No pre-eminently 
great man, indeed, has arisen amid the turmoil, 
but the people are beginning to think with an in- 
dependence which they never evinced in their for- 
mer provincial position. 


“I have not reprinted two editorials which belong to the se- 
ries: “Periodicals” (Jan. 15) and “The Press” (Jan. 17). 

“See my essay, “Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” in 
American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd, ed. David 
K. Jackson (Durham, N. C., 1940), pp. 175-220. 
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It is with reference to literature only that we 
wish to speak briefly of this improvement in the 
national character. It is an improvement which, 
in the department of letters, at least, we owe to 
the very blockade that has cut off so completely 
our supplies of Northern and of English books. 
Forced to supply ourselves, we have, also, learned 
to criticise without regard to foreign models, and 
criticism in growing independent has likewise be- 
come sensible. 

Our authors are waking up to the fact that they 
have at last an audience. More novels, histories, 
and poems have been written at the South within 
the last two years than within any previous ten. 
Most of these, doubtless, have been of merit suffi- 
ciently indifferent, but still some of them have been 
clever, and all tend to show that a new era of in- 
tellectual energy is dawning upon us. 

There is a significant promise in the number of 
literary papers and periodicals which are springing 
up on all sides. In the interesting pages of the 
Southern Literary Messenger—in the grave and 
weighty pages of the Record—in the scientific col- 
umns of the Medical and Surgical Journal—in the 
lively sheets of the Field and Fireside—of the 
Southern Illustrated News—of the versatile Mag- 
nolia, and of many others which we do not name 
only for want of space, we think we perceive the 
national mind struggling to find fit and original 
expression. 
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Traces indeed there are of imitation in every- 
thing that we do, but it is something that we have 
commenced to speak for ourselves. Our literature 
shall yet be peculiarly our own. At present, per- 
haps, it is like Mriton’s lion, not yet freed from 
earth, and “pawing to get free,” but it will soon 
shake off every trammel, and trust to its native 
strength alone. 


SOUTHERN NATIONALITY 

The Englishman’ who represented President 
Davis as having created a nation, was grossly ig- 
norant of the history and character of the Southern 
people. The nationality of the South, as distin- 
guished from that of the North, does not date with 
the commencement of the war. It had grown up 
long before secession, and was the result of a 
thousand influences, the action of some of which 
was felt as far back as the settlement of the colonies. 

The essentially different character of the el- 
ements which originally peopled the two sections, 
was, perhaps, not of itself sufficient to create two 
nations. But in that difference lay the seed of an 
ever-widening dissimilarity, and gradually, through 
the effect of time, distance, diversity of soil and 
climate, opposition of interests and antagonistic 
traits, habits, sentiments, opinions and institutions, 
the Yankee and the Southerner became ultimately 
as far removed, in every particular, from each 


other, as the Englishman is from the Frenchman. 
° William E. Gladstone. 
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It is in these facts that the future philosophic 
historian will seek the true causes of secession. 
Abolition and the tariff were little more than the 
occasions of that movement. If these questions had 
never arisen, the result, sooner or later, would 
have been the same. Some other subjects would 
have been taken up as the immediate ground of 
dissension, and the two peoples would have been 
parted as completely as they are parted now. 

In a word, secession was the logical consequence 
of all that had gone before—the legitimate result 
of God’s own divine political economy. 

Yet, it must be confessed, that, until this war, 
the nationality of the Southern mind was never 
complete. In many respects, and in a thousand 
ways, the South was dependent upon the North, 
in relation to which it occupied an almost provin- 
cial position. Where there is dependence there 
cannot be perfect individuality. A war was neces- 
sary to isolate us completely, and to define more 
sharply the boundaries of our national idiosyncrasy. 
God, in his goodness, sent it, and we are now 
a people to ourselves, while the very rim of 
our skirts is free from the contagion of Yankee 
influence.° 


°On April 2, 1864, the Daily South Carolinian published an 
editorial, “Before and After the War,” which reads in part: 
“This precious characteristic [the nationality of the South] we 
were in danger of losing by means of the thousand Yankee in- 
fluences which were brought to bear upon us on every side. Al- 
most everything that we ate, drank or read, was Yankee. We 
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This nationality we should cherish almost as 
dearly as our liberty. The two, indeed, are in- 
timately connected with each other. 


It will be one of the objects of this journal to 
encourage the expression of our peculiar nation- 
ality in all the departments of life, but especially 
in those of literature and art. This, doubtless, is 
possible only to a certain extent. If a national 
sentiment did not already exist, it could not be 
created or cultivated; and, in general, if it is really 
genuine, it would find utterance beside and with- 
out the will. But we can at heart discountenance 
all imitation, and hold up before literary men the 
fact that by writing from their own impulses, and 
in utter independence of all foreign models, they 
best subserve the interests of their country. 


NATIONALITY IN LITERATURE 


By nationality in literature, we do not mean 
simply the choice of subjects peculiar to the coun- 
try of the writer. It would be quite possible for 
a Southern poet to write a hundred odes to the 
Confederate flag, or for a Southern novelist to fill 
his book with descriptions of Southern scenes, and 
grew fat upon Yankee butter, we plied our daily avocations 
with Yankee tools, we taught our children in Yankee books on 
Yankee principles, we amused ourselves with Yankee magazines, 
and while turning a deaf ear to our own modest Jitterateurs, we 
went into ecstacies over Yankee poetry and Yankee romances. 


In this way we were rapidly imbibing Yankeeism at every pore, 
when secession and its consequences came to save us.” 
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yet to be un-Southern in every respect. If, in the 
construction of plot or poem, a trace of foreign 
models appear, we must deny the author all right 
to be considered as national in the true sense of 
the word. 

On the other hand, an author may travel a 
thousand miles away from home, yet, nevertheless, 
preserve his nationality. Shakespeare wandered to 
Rome, and Scott to Palestine, each without losing 
his title to rank as a representative writer of his 
nation. 

We have been led to these remarks, from the 
consideration of a very common error among the 
critics of the South. This error consists in sup- 
posing what we have just denied, that an author 
is Southern, in proportion as his lyrics relate to the 
South, and his thought and imagery are drawn 
from Southern sources. In the opinion of these 
philosophers, all his trees should be palmettoes, 
and all his fields white with cotton. 

The question really lies in a nut-shell. There 
is but one way to be a truly national writer, and 
that is by being a truly original writer. No one 
who does not speak from himself can speak for 
his country, and, therefore, no imitator can be 
national. But the man of original genius draws 
his matter from the depth of his own being; and 
the national character, in which, as a unit of the 
nation, he shares, finds its utterance through him 
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without his will. It is of no consequence, in his 
case, into what century, or what wltima thule, he 
may stray; he will still carry with him those char- 
acteristics which he imbibed from the national in- 
fluences around him. And wherever he may lay 
the scenes of his stories, it shall so happen, that, 
without violating a single propriety of place or 
climate, the pines of his own forests shall be 
heard to murmur, his own rivers shall roll in 
music, the flowers of his own soil, touched perhaps 
with a more lasting and ethereal grace, shall shed 
their perfume over his pages, and his own skies 
will look down upon the loveliest landscapes of 
his creation. 

We must not be understood in the above remarks 
to mean anything inconsistent with the necessities 
of dramatic characterization. The Romans of 
Shakespeare are all Romans, and when that great 
poet ventriloquises through the person of Antony, 
he does not permit the tones of Shakespeare to be 
heard. Nevertheless, even in his Roman plays, 
the English qualities of his genius are apparent in 
the muscular strength of his style, and in that very 
power, which the writers of no nation have dis- 
played to such a degree as those of England, of 
putting off his own character and assuming that of 
another. 

We conclude with a brief word to the young 
authors of the South. Let them not be too careful 
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to confine themselves to Southern topics. If they 
are led by some inner inspiration, and not by the 
mere caprice of choice, they may find, even amid 
the Arctic ice, or the luminous seas of the tropics, 
spots upon which they may plant, never to be taken 
down, the flag of their country’s genius! 


NATIONAL SONGS 


A short while ago, everybody was calling for a 
national song. The few poets who are to be found 
in the Confederacy, were importuned to write one, 
and many attempts to supply the want were made, 
both by poets and poetasters, without the slightest 
success. Good and bad poems were written, but 
none, with the exception, of “My Maryland,” and 
that only for a little time, touched the heart of the 
people so deeply as to become one of its represent- 
ative songs. 

We are not to blame our poets for this failure. 
A nation does not choose its songs on the ground 
of poetical merit. In fact, it does not choose them 
at all. It is impossible to trace where a song 
begins its career of popularity, and its diffusion 
throughout a nation depends upon some fortunate 
conjunction of time, mood, association, and circum- 
stance. Judging from the character and history 
of the few established poems of this kind which 
we possess, there are but four things necessary to 
the success of an attempt to write a national song. 
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Its verse must run glibly on the tongue; it must 
contain somewhere, either in a stanza or a refrain, a 
sentiment, tersely and musically expressed, which 
appeals to some favorite pride, prejudice or pas- 
sion of the people; it must be married to an effec- 
tive, but not complicated air, and it must be aided 
by such a collocation of accidents as may not be 
computed. 

If the above essentials are not wanting, it little 
matters, so far as popularity is concerned, whether 
the song as a whole be worthless, in a literary point 
of view, or not. The “Star-Spangled Banner” is 
utterly destitute of every thing that deserves the 
name of poetry. But it was commended to the 
popular heart by its refrain, which embodies in a 
form concise and sounding enough, the Yankee’s 
pride in his country. ‘Rule Britannia” also owes 
its rank as a national song to the chorus alone; the 
rest of the poem, although the song was written 
by the author of the “Castle of Indolence,” being 
the merest fustian. 

The reader will understand, that we have been 
speaking of what national songs have been, not 
what they ought to be. A national song which 
would be worthy of the name—a song in which 
the poet should express the whole great soul of a 
nation within the compass of a few simple and 
melodious verses—enclosing, like the enchanters 
of Eastern story, a giant within the cup of a lily— 
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such a song would imply in its composition, a 
genius not less than that which wrote Paradise 
Lost. We have, indeed, at this day, no poets who 
are equal to a production of this lofty character. 
Nevertheless, there are not wanting, in the Con- 
federate States, a few genuine children of song, 
and we would be glad to see them renewing their 
efforts in this direction. Surely, in the present sit- 
uation of their country, struggling for its liberties 
against overpowering odds, and isolated from the 
rest of the world—a situation more full of pathos 
and grandeur than anything in Greek or Roman 
story—they ought to find inspiration enough to 
draw forth the utmost capacity of their genius. If 
they are true to their duty and their vocation—if 
they can catch the spirit which wakes our blood- 
stained valleys with shouts of battle, and which 
goes forth in words of unconquerable cheer from 
our desolated hearths, they may yet accomplish 
among them a song, which, however it may fall 
short of the ideal to which we have briefly alluded, 
may stir the heart more than the roar of a thousand 
patriot cannon! 


WAR AND LITERATURE 


It is not during the present war, (the Atlanta 
Confederacy, and its eloquent appeal to the writers 
of the day, notwithstanding, ) that we can look for 
any great achievements in literature. Thought now 
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flows mainly but in one channel, and boils along in 
too turbulent a stream to be confined within the 
limitations of polished prose or harmonious verse. 
To the poet this remark is particularly applicable. 
No greater error prevails, than the very common 
one of supposing that a state of excitement is favor- 
able to the production of poetry. The contrary, 
indeed, is the fact. Worpswortu’s definition of 
poetry, as “emotion recollected in tranquil[1]ity,” 
though, doubtless, especially characteristic of his 
own works, is yet also true, to a great extent, with 
regard to every genuine votary of song. A certain 
amount of composure is always necessary to the 
composition of a poem. What emotion is felt dur- 
ing the composition, is not the grief or joy to which 
the poet is attempting to give expression, but that 
grief or joy idealized by the influences of imagin- 
ation and of time. One would suppose, however, 
from the manner in which most people talk on the 
subject, that no sooner does a poet feel the rapture 
of a successful love, than he bursts at once into 
anapests, and that, in the depths of his profoundest 
despair, he is prepared to tell his sorrow in quat- 
rains that shall sound like a passing bell. If this 
were so, he would be the most wonderful of im- 
provisatores. But, as we have already said, such 
is not the case. Very rarely does the poet make a 
present feeling the matter of his song. It is only 
when that feeling has become somewhat subdued, 
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and when he has had time to brood over its opera- 
tions in his soul, that he proceeds to embody it in 
the music of his verse. Hence it is, that we need 
not look to see the stormy emotions of the struggle 
through which we are passing, reduced immedi- 
ately to song. Peace must bring its soothing in- 
fluences before the poet, who shares with all of us 
the agitation of the strife, can regain that calm 
which the practice of his art demands. 

While, however, the tumult of revolution is 
undoubtedly incompatible with the composition of 
poetry, it operates, on the other hand, not without 
much salutary effect upon the poetical genius. In 
the very excitement which seals for awhile the 
poet’s lips, he is receiving an education which shall 
bear the noblest fruits in the future. With a soul 
strengthened and elevated by the grand emotions 
which have stirred its profoundest depths, and with 
a mind filled with recollections of the deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice which he has witnessed, 
he will be the better able hereafter to breathe into 
his works the whole spirit of that period, the dis- 
turbing elements of which have only imposed a 
temporary silence upon his muse. 

Convinced of the truth of the above remarks, 
we are not among those who are disposed to com- 
plain of the present apparent inactivity of the 
poetical mind. It is our firm belief that in the 
brain of every true poet of the Confederacy sleeps 
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many a poem, which, though it may not burst into 
blossom until the return of peace, shall show in 
the color of all its petals that its roots are deep in 
the blood-enriched soil of the now pending rev- 
olution. 
THE GRANDEUR OF THE STRUGGLE 

We stand too near the present revolution, and 
witness too many of its humbler elements, to appre- 
ciate its sublimity. All those meannesses to which 
human nature is prone, and which never fail to 
make their appearance even in the holiest contest, 
fall immediately within the scope of our vision, 
and tend to mar the effect of those nobler qualities 
which have been developed, and those grander in- 
fluences which have been. brought into action dur- 
ing the course of the struggle. In the speculation 
and extortion which has been preying for years 
upon the vitals of the country, in the stampede 
which followed the Conscription Act, in the base 
subterfuges by which many citizens have attempted 
to evade the duty of serving in the field, in the 
many forms of selfishness which have been evolved 
by the operation of the late bill for the reduction 
of the currency, and in the various shapes of vice 
and crime to which a war so seriously affecting 
every class in society must always give birth—in 
all of these offensive and most depressing spec- 
tacles, we are apt to forget, not only the countless 
deeds of quiet self-sacrifice which are continually 
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going on around us, but even the splendid valor, 
the unflinching determination, the uncalculating 
patriotism, the calm patience, and the lofty prin- 
ciples which have characterized this contest as 
much as any other in the history of the world. We 
are, in fact, in the situation of one who, standing 
immediately under a lofty mountain, sees little 
but the roughness of the ascent, when, if removed 
to a greater distance, he would lose sight of every 
irregularity, and only behold the mountain rising 
in all its mighty and harmonious proportions over 
the surrounding country. 

Once, after the lapse of some centuries, the tomb 
of Ocrer, the Dane, was discovered by some of 
his countrymen. The giant, awakening from his 
long death-like slumber, demanded who they were, 
who thus disturbed his repose? ‘We are Danes,” 
replied a voice. “Let one of your number give 
me his hand,” replied the Paladin. There was 
a momentary hesitation amongst the crowd; at 
length, one bolder than the rest thrust forth his 
heavy crowbar, which had served to break open 
the tomb. OcieEr seized in his tremendous grip 
the unyielding metal. “It is well,” said he, as he 
turned around to sleep another cycle. “It is well. 
There are yet men in Denmark.” 

So runs a noble myth, which we need feel no 
shame in applying to ourselves. If our ancestors 
could awaken from their graves, they could not but 
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look with approbation upon their descendants, and, 
like the Dane, they might turn calmly again to 
their sleep, confident that the cause of liberty for 
which they fought could not be left in better hands 
than those which maintained it on the bloody fields 
of Manassas, of Shiloh, and of Sharpsburg. A 
hundred years hence, and we, too, shall speak from 
the tomb to our children in the solemn accents of 
the Danish warrior. A hundred years hence, and 
we, too, in spite of the belittling influences of that 
demoralization which prevails among a portion of 
our people, will assume the proportions of Pal- 
adins, and with ghostly hands thrust from our 
unforgotten graves, challenge future generations 
to prove themselves men by measuring their 
strength, their virtue and their heroism with our 
own. 
SOUTH CAROLINIAN REFUGEES 


There is no more beautiful district in South 
Carolina than that portion of its seaboard which is 
now either in the hands of the enemy or subject 
to his irruptions. Cut up by innumerable rivers, 
creeks, and arms of the sea, into myriads of islands, 
this charming region presents a variety of scenery 
such as is not often met with in a country unbroken 
by scarcely a single elevation. These islands are 
of many different sizes, some of them being as 
extensive as an English county, others just large 
enough to form a single compact plantation, and 
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not a few so small that Queen Mas, if she wished 
to establish her court upon one of them, would find 
herself “cabined, cribbed, confined.” Scattered 
over this inland archipelago, there dwelt, before 
the war, a population constituted almost entirely 
of wealthy and refined families, who, in the winter 
and spring, passed their time among their docile 
and lightly tasked slaves, and in the summer, con- 
gregated together either in the towns of Beaufort 
and Bluffton,’ or in the pineland villages of Beau- 
fort District. On the beauty of their homes, their 
dwellings surrounded by gardens teeming with 
semi-tropical fruits and foliage, and generally sit- 
uated so as to command charming reaches of water; 
on the luxuries which wood and wave enabled 
them to furnish their hospitable tables, and on the 
countless allurements which everywhere around 
wooed them to the enjoyment of life and contrib- 
uted to render them one of the happiest commu- 
nities on the face of the globe, we have not space 
to dwell. Suffice it to say that, amid all these in- 
ducements to mental and physical indolence, the 
gentlemen, while engaged in the cultivation of that 
silken cotton which thrives nowhere so well as on 
these islands, found leisure not only to indulge in 
adventurous sports by flood and field—sports that 
have inspired some of the most spirited sketches in 


7 “The poet’s first work as a teacher was in a school at Bluff- 
ton, S. C:, . . .” (Hhompson, of. cit, p. 18). 
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Southern literature*—but to possess themselves of 
a degree of scholarship ample enough to meet the 
demands of the best society; while, on their side, 
the ladies, without neglecting the duties owed to 
their simple peasantry, were not less industrious in 
the acquisition of whatever intellectual accomplish- 
ments are necessary to womanly dignity, usefulness 
and fascination. 


The spoiler came. A single battle placed very 
nearly the whole region in the hands of the enemy. 
These elegant homes were broken up, and their 
possessors—some perfectly destitute, and all more 
or less injured in fortune—were dispersed through- 
out the State to seek new hearths in unfamiliar 
neighborhoods. That such a necessity after so 
much happiness was a bitter woe, may be easily 
imagined; yet never was misfortune more nobly 
borne. The brave islanders scorned to utter a 
single complaint, as, with their household goods 
shattered around them, they set out for that strange 
life which they were henceforth to lead. If you 
look for them now, you will find almost every 
man who can shoulder a musket, and who does not 
sleep beneath the sod of some far off battle-field, 
in the ranks of the Confederate army, while those 
whom their sex or age has condemned to a more 
inglorious and less welcome course, are serving the 


* William Elliott, Carolina Sports by Land and Water (Charles- 
ton, 1846). 
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country and sanctifying the cause by the cheerful 
patience with which they endure every privation, 
and the hope, the faith and the fervor which, by 
the influence of their own lofty spirits, they con- 
tribute to infuse into the popular heart. 

It is said that in some parts of this State these 
people have been received with coldness, and even 
with aversion.” It is difficult to believe this, but 
the allegation comes to us from such sources that 
we cannot doubt its truth. There are crimes to 
which this war has given birth that sometimes 
cause us to tremble for the fate of the nation. Only 
by recalling the gallant deeds and self-sacrificing 
patriotism of our soldiers, and the thousand ex- 
amples of womanly heroism which will make the 
history of our struggle for independence rich with 
a thousand glorious memories, can we find ground 
solid enough on which to base an unfaltering trust 
in the final triumph of our arms. But the crime 
just mentioned argues such utter insensibility to 
the claims of a common country and a common 
humanity, that, if it were to spread to any great 
extent, we should be forced to conclude that the 
nation had lost all capacity to appreciate its duty, 
all title to the sympathies of the world, and all 
right to the protection of God. So horrible, in- 
deed, does this exhibition of selfishness appear to 


° On Dec. 7, 1864, the Portfolio published an editorial entitled 
“Refugee-Haters,” presumably reprinted from the Daily South 
Carolinian. 
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us, that, in the fear lest we should be led to violate 
some of the proprieties of journalism, we dare not 
give expression to half the indignation which we 
feel. 

We have written this article chiefly with the 
design of endorsing a proposition of our neigh- 
bor, the Guardian, recommending the formation 
throughout the State of associations for the benefit 
of refugees. In confining our remarks to the 
planters of our South-eastern coast, we have been 
influenced by the thought that they, perhaps, have 
suffered more than the people of any other section 
of South Carolina. Yet we might, also, with not 
less justice, have advocated the claims of the in- 
habitants of Charleston, who, with one accord, 
have resolved that their city shall be defended to 
the last, and that if it must be abandoned, it shall 
only be so as a worthless heap of ashes. Should it 
be denied that this sublime determination upon 
their part gives them an unquestionable moral 
right to appeal, with the confidence of men asking 
nothing more than their due, to the sympathies of 
those of whom their beautiful town is the bulwark, 
we can only reply that in that case such a thing as 
moral right does not exist upon the face of this bad 
earth. 
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THE LATE HENRY TIME@eS 
[ By William Gilmore Simms] 
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[Simms’s article on Timrod appeared in a Balti- 
more weekly, Southern Society, 1, 18-19 (October 
12, 1867), only five days after the poet’s death. 
Simms refers to the article as his in two letters to 
Evert A. Duyckinck. On December 10, 1867, he 
wrote: “I enclose you a notice of the late Henry 
Timrod, one of our truest and purest nature poets, 
which I wrote editorially for ‘Southern Society,’ 
and a lecture on the same subject, by Professor 
Rivers of the S. C. College. From these you may 
gather materials for a page or two [in a new edition 
of the Duyckincks’ Cyclopaedia of American Liter- 
ature? | which the genius of Timrod eminently de- 
serves.” I have omitted four of the poems quoted 
in the article: “A Summer Shower,” “The Rose- 
buds,” “Storm and Calm,” and the sonnet be- 
ginning, “I know not why, but all this weary 
day.” The article was obviously hastily written— 
Simms, for instance, quotes Milton quite inac- 
curately—but his estimate of the man and poet 
Timrod is much more enlightening than most of 


those which have appeared since Timrod’s death. } 


*TI am indebted to Mr. John O. Eidson, of the University of 
Georgia, for locating Simms’s article in the Library of Congress 
file of Southern Society. 
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W. HAD but just published the name of Henry 
Timrod, of South-Carolina, as one of those fine 
contributors of the South upon whom. we should 
rely in making our work a just type and repre- 
sentation of Southern intellect and society. We are 
now painfully required to record his premature 
death. Cut off in the prime of life, by the inex- 
orable shears of Fate, he is lost to us and to the 
country. But not without having left a beautiful 
and worthy record. His memory is preserved to 
us in harmonious verse, in chaste thought, in the 
music of a fine fancy, and an ingenuous nature. As 
Milton sings: . 

—Lycidas is dead; dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas; and hath not left his peer; — 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 

Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme; 

He must not slumber on his lowly bier, 

Unwept,— 

Without the meed of some melodious tear! 


Literary men, in the South, have always laboured 
under great difficulties in finding an audience. An 
appreciative audience, rather than a numerous one, 
was what Milton craved. 


Give me an audience fit though few. 


Henry Timrod necessarily laboured under all the 
disadvantages of his people. An agricultural pop- 
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ulation is rarely susceptible to the charms of art 
and literature. He had his audience, however, 
and it was fit, capable, appreciative—though few. 
There were thousands that felt quickly and keenly 
his chaste sentiment, always pure; his gentle and 
winning thought; his beguiling fancy, his delicate 
art, and his ever fond and virtuous intercourse 
with nature. Such was his genius. He was not 
passionate; he was not profound; he laboured in 
no fields of metaphysics; he simply sang—“sang 
as the birds do when they would rejoice”—with a 
native gift, of the things, the beauties, and the 
charms of nature. He belonged, in the classifica- 
tion of literary men, to the order that we call the 
contemplative; and without the deeper studies and 
aims of Wordsworth, he yet belonged to his 
school.—He was observant, meditative, and ami- 
able. He avoided all strifes of parties and politics 
—all strong and gusty passions. The fields, the 
wayside, the evening twilight, stars and moon, and 
faint warblings of the birds in green thickets— 
these were the attractions for his muse. These he 
meditated in song and sonnet, and his songs em- 
ulated all the gentle intuitions of nature. 

Yet he could be lyrical, as well as contempla- 
tive.—His verse was smooth and soft, with gentle 
cadences of rhyme and rhythm. His fancies were 
lively, with most felicitous turns of thought and 
expression, and he was never monotonous and 
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never dull. Nor was he overstrained in the meas- 
ure, either of thought or expression. He possessed 
the most exquisite sense of propriety, and, whether 
he dealt in song or sonnet, his thought was always 
appropriate to the theme, and his Fancy, a happy 
page, was always obedient, waiting upon the 
thought, and nimble in attendance. Such was the 
muse of Henry Timrod, and whether he sang of 
his own or the loves of others, the open purity 
of his genius refined equally the thought which 
he expressed and the verse in which he clothed it. 


His genius was, in some degree, inherited. His 
father—William H. Timrod—was a poet before 
him. He was a man whom we knew well, and 
whom we met, for many years, almost daily, in 
the intercourse of life. He was a strong man, of 
quick intellect, at once sparkling and sensitive. He 
conducted a literary paper in Charleston more than 
forty years ago, which he enriched with bold 
thoughts and generous fancies, taken from the 
rough of the mine, careless perhaps of art, though 
sometimes her absolute master. He wrote freely 
and frequently. He published a volume of poems 
in Charleston some fifty years ago, the general 
characteristics of which somewhat resembled those 
of his son. He, too, was a lover of nature, and his 
poems were meant frequently to illustrate her 
phases. He was finely musical in his writings. 
His rhythm was perfect, while his utterance was 
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frequent and copious. His musings were so many 
genial and generous aspirations to the superior 
nature, the pure tastes and generous affections. We 
remember some of his dramatic fragments, pub- 
lished in the Charleston magazines, which were 
marked by a singular grace as well as power. His 
works, with those of his son, would form a val- 
uable and beautiful contribution to the library of 
the South. Why should they not be blended in a 
new edition? 

Henry Timrod received a good education at 
primary schools, and (we believe) finally, at the 
Charleston College.” He attracted attention at an 
early period, by his proficiency of attainment and 
by the development of his poetical genius. Not 
that he showed himself precocious; not that he ex- 
hibited himself frequently, or in ostentatious exhi- 
bitions of performance. His muse was rather 
reticent. She required soliciting. As Mr. Timrod 
has frequently told us, he wrote with great pains- 
taking and labour. He lacked in that readiness 
which belongs solely to a different temperament. 
His temperament was morbid. It was diseased 
from the beginning. He belonged to the lymphatic 
temperament, or rather to that which the medical 
men describe as the scrofulous. He was slow, 
timid, sensitive, and always suffering. Give hima 


good condition, under any circumstances, and this 


* Timrod attended the University of Georgia and not the Col- 
lege of Charleston. 
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temperament would always work to his discom- 
fort and disquietude. His hope was small. He 
had none of the sanguine in his system.’ His blood 
worked languidly and gave no proper support, 
stimulus, or succour to his brain. 

But, that he should work, was the necessity of 
his condition. He was poor, and his brains, and 
the acquisitions of his brains, were required to be 
put in requisition for his support. He became a 
teacher of the young. He prepared lads and 
young men for school and college. He taught in 
schools and in private families. He was a good 
Latin scholar, something of a Grecian, and pos- 
sessed a fair general acquaintance with some of the 
Continental languages.—But, whatever his acqui- 
sitions, he was always slow in asserting them. His 
temperament made him modest—made him dis- 
trustful of himself—and he undertook all his 
educational tasks with fear and trembling. How 
long he laboured in these fields we do not now 
remember. He passed from them into those of 
pure literature, and in 1860—as we think—a vol- 
ume of his poems was published (nominally) by 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. This was published at 
the request of friends, and by the aid of friends. 
The publishers did nothing for the work, as they 
rarely will do where they are not themselves the 
proprietors. Recently a copy was sought for at the 


® Timrod’s sister Emily was displeased at Simms’s characteriza- 
tion of her brother. See p. 86. 
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shop of the publishers, and, for awhile, they knew 
nothing about it. It was finally discovered on an 
obscure shelf, and that it was so found was owing, 
no doubt, to the pertinacity of the applicant. 

The contents of this volume sufficed, or should 
suffice, to establish the fame of Timrod as a pure, 
chaste, graceful, fanciful, and most exquisite writer 
of felicitous verse—verse far superior to anything 
that could or can be done in Boston, by any or all 
of the sweet-singing swans of that American 
Olympus. But, save with the friends of the author, 
his book may be said to have fallen dead from the 
press. It yielded him no returns in money. 
Northern criticism was silent—New England crit- 
icism is always silent in respect to the swans of 
other regions. Its own geese are its sufficient 
swans. The parish absorbs all the praise which its 
naturally costive character is able to bestow. 

But Timrod had many admirers in the North 
as well as in the South. He had friends, also, 
who were quite willing to expend money in his 
behalf. At a certain period in the war he was an 
assistant editor in the office of the Charleston Mer- 
cury. About this period Mr. Vigateley [Vizetelly], 
an employee of the British press, was in Charles- 
ton, and employed in taking notes of the events of 
the war. He was engaged to produce a volume of 
Timrod’s poems, handsomely illustrated, in Eng- 
land. Money was subscribed for this object here, 
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but the scheme, we know not why, came to noth- 
ing. Money was raised for it, we know. Subse- 
quently to his employment on the Mercury, Mr. 
Timrod became a joint editor, in charge of the 
South Carolinian newspaper at Columbia, and 
funds for which paper were also largely subscribed 
in Charleston. His assumption of the duties of 
this charge was coeval with his marriage. He 
married Miss Goodwyn [sic], a lovely English 
girl, the sister-in-law of his widowed sister. By her 
he had one lovely child, who died prematurely.— 
The death of this child affected the sensitive nature 
of the father to a very serious extent—far more 
than usual with men. His muse poured forth some 
of his most mournful lamentings on the subject, 
and his genius, never remarkable for its playful- 
ness, acquired a more sombrous tinge from this visi- 
tation of death in his little family. His own health 
was impaired, and gradually he began to exhibit 
those shows of feebleness which awakened the 
liveliest fears among his friends. For the last 
three years he had been struggling with the 
adverse influences of poverty and physical pros- 
tration. His friends, themselves most generally 
overborne by the cruel fortune which has prostrated 
all the South, could do but little for his relief; 
and though the philanthropic and able physician 
watched and waited by his bedside, with liberal 
and scientific service, it was probably, all the while, 
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with the most painful misgivings that all effort 
would be made in vain. Day by day found him 
feebler; his vitality, always feeble, did not readily 
rally to the relief of nature; and his letters to his 
friends were imbued with a gloomy tone which in- 
dicated his own unexpressed convictions of his 
certain decline. It was in this mood that he gave 
out a beautiful and touching little fancy, which 
prefigured the hour of parting and escape for the 
over-wearied soul. The reader of this little poem 
needs not that its delicate grace and fine fancy, and 
the sweet spirit of resignation which it embodies, 
should be pointed out to him. The picture, so 
exquisitely touched in the lines which follow, has 
been realized, and the whispers of beloved ones by 
his couch of dying, have murmured mournfully 
and lowlily the sad, unavoidable words—“He is 
gone!” Was there a single moment of breathing 
consciousness left to the moribund, in which the 
senses, at such a moment, perhaps, singularly acute, 
might enable the escaping spirit to take in the 
sounds? Did his darkening eyesight take in the 
melancholy aspects of the loved ones weeping 
around him? 
[A COMMON THOUGHT | 
Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 
In the dew-drop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 
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At this wakeful hour of midnight, 
I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 
Through the darkness—hist! oh, hist! 


In a dim and murky chamber, 
I am breathing life away; 

Some one draws a curtain softly 
And I watch the broadening day. 


As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There’s a hush of death about me, 
And a whisper, “He is gone!” 


The last poem from his pen, a sonnet, written 
literally on his dying bed, embodied a graceful 
tribute to the memory of a friend, in which it will 
not be difficult to trace the working of a thought, 
shadowing the presage of his own approaching fate. 
It will be read now, irrespective of its pure poetic 
merits, with a sad interest, by all those who loved 
the man and esteemed the genius of the poet. 


IN MEMORIAM——HARRIS SIMONS 


True Christian, tender husband, gentle sire, 
A stricken household mourns thee, but its loss 
Is Heaven’s gain and thine; upon the cross 
God hangs the crown, the pinion and the lyre; 
And thou hast won them all. Could we desire 
To quench that diadem’s celestial light, 
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To hush thy song and stay thy heavenward 
flight, 

Because we miss thee by this autumn fire? 

Ah, no! ah, no!—chant on!—soar on!—reign on! 
For we are better—thou art happier thus! 

And haply from the splendour of thy throne, 
Or haply from the echoes of thy psalm, 
Something may fall upon us like the calm 

To which thou shalt hereafter welcome us. 


We have before us a few of his later poems, the 
last croppings of that bright field of cultured 
thought and fancy from which our Southern so- 
ciety gathered so many lovely flowers. They indi- 
cate no decay or decline of the poetic vein. The 
verse flows freely and triumphantly. The fancies 
are sown thick upon the groundwork of the 
thought. They have all the airy grace and ani- 
mation which distinguished his lyrical poetry in its 
hours of best strength and enthusiasm. What more 
full of freshness, life and spirit, grace and tender- 
ness, than this spontaneous lay upon so simple a 
subject as [“A Summer Shower”? | 


What more dainty and felicitous than the string 
of triplets in the following [“The Rosebuds” ]— 
the fancies so happily wedded to the most delicate 
of human sensibilities? 
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Of a sterner mood and character is the follow- 
ing poem [“Storm and Calm” ], having its birth, 
most probably, in the melancholy condition of his 
native land, born down by a brutal tyranny, which 
threatens the moral as well as political atmosphere 
with the upas of degradation as well as death; the 
putridity of the worst corruption, prefacing the 
pangs of a prolonged dying. 

Our last selection [sonnet beginning, “I know 
not why, but all this weary day”]| from these later 
writings, most of which were contributed to the 
Southern Opinion newspaper, at Richmond, ex- 
presses that numbness of the heart, if not the head 
—that sense of weariness and exhaustion under 
which in later years he was so frequent a sufferer 
—a numbness of the hopes, which does not subdue 
the fancies, but endows them with shapes of doubt, 
and dread, and terror, filling the brain with such 
images as come to us in the demoniac dreams en- 
gendered by the Incubi. 

The poems and other writings of Henry Tim- 
rod, to be dealt with justly, require more space 
and time than we can accord them here. We trust, 
however, that even here we have truly described 
their chief characteristics. We may add that his 
prose writings, which were mostly essayical, and 
were drawn forth mostly to meet the demands of 
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a daily paper, were characterized by like qualities 
with his poetry. They were remarkable for their 
grace, ease, purity, and polish; for gentleness of 
thought and manner, frankness of spirit, and a 
lively fancy. His writings are not numerous; and 
a single duodecimo of three to four hundred pages 
would suffice to contain not only his poems, but a 
fair selection from his prose writings, including 
one or more lectures, and a few samples of elab- 
orate criticism. The preparation of such a volume 
might well be confided to his friend and brother 
poet, Paul H. Hayne, who, with kindred tastes 
and genius, a loving nature, and a sympathizing 
attachment, would find the labour of such a work 
a labour of love. 

Henry Timrod was born in Charleston, S. C., 
somewhere about 1830. He was, we believe, just 
entered on his thirty-eighth year, at the time of 
his death_—This event took place in Columbia on 
the 7th instant. He died a Christian. We are 
told that, while he clung to life, and to all whom 
he had ever loved, with wonderful tenacity—as 
how should it be otherwise in the case of one who 
was so exquisitely sensible to the charms of life 
and nature?—yet his faith was firm, and he met 
the trying hour with unflinching fortitude. Some 
one remarked to him while he was under the ago- 
nies of dissolution—“You will soon have rest, 
Harry.” “Ah, yes!” was the reply, “Aut love is 
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stronger than rest!”* A little later, and he had 
found both! His remains were attended at the 
grave by the leading citizens of Columbia, includ- 
ing some of our most eminent of Southern names. 
It was a spontaneous tribute of society and country 
to genius—that genius, so little honoured while it 
lives, but to which society owes its best and most 
enduring treasures.—The grave has closed its por- 
tals upon the form of the mortal; his immortal na- 
ture has its reflex in the ever-living song, which was 
its soul-utterance and beautiful voice on earth. He 
lies in consecrated soil—in the graveyard of Trin- 
ity church, Columbia. It will be for his admirers 
and friends to see that a graceful tablet shall indi- 
cate to posterity the sleeping place of the bard. 
“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well!” 
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APPENDIX B 
WILLIAM HENRY TIMROD 
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ee poETic talent of Henry Timrod was inher- 
ited from his father, William Henry Timrod 


“Emily Timrod Goodwin in a letter to Hayne, Oct. 22, 1867, 
tells the story somewhat differently: “He knew that he was dying. 
‘Oh!? I murmured to him, ‘you will soon be at rest Now.’ ‘Yes,’ 
he replied, in a tone so mournful, it seemed the wail of a life- 
time of desolation; ‘yes, my sister, but love is sweeter than rest!” 
(Memoir, p. 63). 
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(1792-1838), a minor Charleston poet. Heinrich 
Dimroth, the father of William Timrod, came to 
Charleston from Germany in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Changing his name to Henry 
Timrod, he served in the Revolution, prospered 
as a merchant-tailor, and finally set up as a planter. 
He died when his son William was only two years 
old. The widow chose as her second husband a 
man who squandered what the immigrant Timrod 
had laboriously accumulated. William Timrod 
was destined by his mother for the law; but the 
bookish lad, imagining that a bookbinder must have 
access to many books, ran away and apprenticed 
himself to one of that trade. In 1814 he published 
a youthful volume of poems entitled Poems, on 
Various Subjects. In an undated letter Emily 
Timrod Goodwin wrote to Hayne: “I heard him 
regret deeply that he had ever allowed them to 
appear in print, so meanly did he think, of them.” 
In 1870 Simms wrote of William Henry Timrod: 


I knew Mr. Timrod well, and at his humble 
shopboard—he was a bookbinder—I met several 
of the young men, who, in an after-period, became 
men of letters, or in some way distinguished— 
Judge Bryan, Charles Carroll, Mayrant, and 
others. Timrod was a good talker, full of life 
and geniality, with no small share of humor. He 
was of gentle, frank and amiable nature, burly of 
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figure, but of round, lively expressive face. At 
whiles, between talking and working, he would 
read us, every now and then, his literary labor of 
the night before. He was for a long period par- 
ticularly engaged upon a drama of art, i. e., an art 
subject, such as the Germans class as “art novels,” 
which he elaborated with great care and finish. 
His blank verse was good; well rounded, musical 
in its periods, and possessed of very considerable 
force. Portions of this drama, which, I think, was 
never completed, were published in the “Southern 
Literary Journal,” then edited by Whitaker or 
Carroll. He also wrote some sweet and delicate 
sonnets. His volume of poems was remarkable 
for its music, and the flexibility of his verse. His 
was no halting muse, no spavined jade, though she 
may have lacked in power.... It may have been 
before, or after, this publication, that he started 
and edited a weekly quarto, which, I think, was 
called “The Evening Spy,” and here, no doubt, he 
published scores of poems and essays which were 
never collected, and which are now probably lost. 
Freed from the necessity of manual labor, and 
with proper culture, Mr. Timrod might have taken 
high rank, even at a period when there was a host 
of clever Jitterateurs in the field.” 


*«Barly Writers of South Carolina,” Nineteenth Century 
(Charleston), Il, 695-696 (Jan., 1870). See “The Late Henry 
‘Timrod” in Appendix A for another account of William Henry 
Timrod by Simms. 
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Simms included four of William Timrod’s 
poems in The Charleston Book (1845), and Hayne 
reprinted five in his edition of Henry Timrod’s 
Poems (1873). The Duyckincks published “To 
Harry” in their Cyclopaedia of American Liter- 
ature (1856) along with the younger Timrod’s 
“The Past—A Fragment.”” Portions of the “lost” 
poetic drama of William Timrod were published 
in the Southern Literary Journal, 1, 270-273 
(December, 1835), and the Southern Rose, V, 200 
(August 5, 1837). Hayne’s account of how the 
youthful William Timrod became a bookbinder is 
based upon letters which he had received from 
Henry Timrod’s widow and sister. On June 5, 
1872, Mrs. Katie Timrod wrote to Hayne: 


In reply to your numbered questions I give you 
the following points: 


1 Mr. [Henry] Timrod was born on the 8". 
Dec 1829.° 2 Henry Timrod was the son of Wil- 
liam H. Timrod, who was born near the city of 
Charleston in 1792. William H. Timrod was the 


* II, 140. In the Duyckinck Collection in the New York Public 
Library there is some material on the two Timrods, in the hand- 
writing of the younger, presumably sent to Evert A. Duyckinck 
by Simms. The manuscripts include several poems of each poet 
and a sketch of William Timrod which is too general to be 
worth reprinting here. 

* This is the date given in Hayne’s Memoir and on Timrod’s 
tombstone, but Professor G. A. Cardwell, Jr., points out that in 
the daybooks of the poet’s father the date is entered as Dec. 8, 
1828 (“The Date of Henry Timrod’s Birth,” American Litera- 
ture, VII, 207-208, May, 1935). 
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son of Henry Timrod, a German who married 
Miss Graham a highly educated and talented lady 
of the north of Ireland (of Scotch descent) in good 
if not affluent circumstances. The two emigrated 
to South Carolina, where the father of Henry 
Timrod was born as stated above. 

Upon the death of Wm. H. Timrod’s father his 
mother married again; and this step-father squan- 
dered the family means. The mother made an 
effort to educate her son W” H. for the bar. At 
the age of eleven, the son then at school conceived 
the boy-like idea that a book binder must have 
access to an immense store of books; and to realize 
this for himself, he ran away from school, and put 
himself with a book binder. No inducements of 
his mother could prevail on the self willed boy to 
return to school. Thus it came that the father of 
Mr. Henry Timrod the poet was a book binder. 
If you mention the fact at all will you please state 
also the circumstances that led to it, as it seems to 
be the impression, that he was born of ignorant, 
and poor parents. As Capt he commanded a com- 
pany of German Fusileers in the Florida war of 
1836; and at St. Augustine contracted a disease of 
which he died about a year after in Charleston.* 


“See Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., “William Henry Timrod, the 
Charleston Volunteers, and the Defense of St. Augustine,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XVIII, 27-37 (Jan., 1941). Cap- 
tain Timrod died July 28, 1838, two and a half years after his 


stay in St. Augustine. His father had also served with the Ger- 
man Fusileers. 
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On September 15 of the same year (1872) 
Emily Timrod Goodwin wrote to Hayne: 


There is one little incident connected with my 
father during his apprenticeship that I think per- 
haps you might like to mention in a note 

As I told you, my father’s chief object in plac- 
ing himself with a book binder was the dearth of 
books at home and the unlimited supply which 
that trade he selected seemed to offer him. A few 
years before his mother’s house in the country hav- 
ing been burned down her whole library was lost, 
a loss she was never after able in the smallest de- 
gree to supply. After the young aspirant after 
knowledge became bound to his master, he found 
that he had neither much time given him in the 
day to read, nor light at night. 

I have heard him say that he had used when the 
moon was near [clear? | as at its full, to climb up 
on the leds [sic] of the house, and there by the 
lunar rays to read into the small hours of the 
night. Shakespeare was at that time his favorite 
companion. 


There is an undated letter from Mrs. Goodwin 
to Hayne which shows that the elder Timrod had 
much the same fierce pride that characterized his 
children. In his published’: Memoir, Hayne made 
no use of the “notice of Judge Bryan’s” referred 
to in the opening paragraph: 
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My dear Friend 

Let me say a few words with regard to the notice 
of Judge Bryan’s you have copied. I remember 
when it appeared some years ago in one of the 
Charleston papers; and I remember how the tone 
of it displeased Hal and his sisters, (there were 
three sisters then.) 

Our father is made to appear as a humble work- 
man who is pleased with the notice conferred on 
him by his gentlemen visitors, but is too modest 
and unprepossessing to venture into [?] their 
private houses, feeling as he must do the difference 
of social position. Now, I know that my father 
like his children acknowledged no aristocracy but 
the aristocracy of genius; and that he did not re- 
spond to the invitations pressed on him and his 
family, because he would not play guest always 
and never host; and his means were far too 
cramped ever to permit him to return any hos- 
pitalities. 

I would rather if the tone of Judge B’s article 
cannot be altered that it were expunged altogether. 

You will think this feeling snobbish on our part, 
perhaps, but I feel that it is only a legitimate 
pride. 

Forgive us the trouble we have given you, dear 
friend. 

Yours always E. T. Goodwin 
Col Paul H. Hayne 
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In December, 1867, Hayne received from James 
McCarter, a Charleston printer who had employed 
the elder Timrod, two letters of which he made 
little use in the Memoir.” 


James McCarter to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia: Dec 2—1867 
Paul Hayne Esq 
D* Sir 

At the request of Judge Bryan I will give you 
my personal recollections of the elder Timrod. 

In the summer of 1864 [1824?] (my first sum- 
mer in Charleston) I employed M* Timrod to 
take charge of my business, during my absence 
from the city. I had never seen him, until the 
morning of the day that I left the city but such 
was the confidence with which his manner, and 
general appearance, inspired me, that I had no 
hesitation, in placing all my affairs in his hands, 
with a power of attorney to act for me in my 
absence. 

On my return, I rec* from him a faithful and 
accurate account of every dollar received and dis- 


® In O. A. Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana (New York, 1852), 
p- ix, are listed the publishing firms of McCarter & Allen and 
McCarter & Co., of Charleston. In the supplementary volumes 
for 1855 and 1861 the firm is given first as McCarter & Co. and 
then as McCarter & Dawson. In an article on William J. Gray- 
son, whose The Hireling and the Slave McCarter had published, 
T. B. Kingsbury refers to the publisher as “the Macaeuas 
[Maecenas] of Southern publishers” (Leisure Hour, Oxford, 
No Galanos sso): 
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bursed by him, and an acquaintance was begun, 
which ended only with his life 

I employed him a second summer 1825, with 
the same satisfactory results. In 1826 my business 
having enlarged, I persuaded him to move his 
bindery to my premises, and soon after his family 
followed his shop, and for seven or eight years, 
save during the summers, I was in daily if not 
hourly communication with him, as his Bindery 
was in the Kitchen part of my premises, and his 
family occupied the upper part of my house. 

His wonderful powers of conversation, his gen- 
ial manner, his pleasant and amiable temper, his 
exquisite humour, and pungent wit, soon gathered 
round him a knot of clever young men, who rel- 
ished his company, and enjoyed his jokes.° 

During all this time, say 8 or 10 years or more 
than that time he did all the binding for my estab- 
lishment. In all that time, he was the most con- 
scientious and punctual man I have ever known: 
It is with reference to his qualities as a man, rather 
than as a poet that I must write: M* Timrod soon 
discovered that I was not a poet myself and never 
but once, repeated to me the verses, which he 
usually composed while hard at work. On one 
occasion, he came from his shop to the front store, 


°In his Memoir, p. 9, Hayne writes of the elder Timrod: 
“He seems indeed to have been—longo intervallo—a provincial 
Coleridge, holding his little audiences spell-bound by the min- 
gled audacity and originality of his remarks,” 
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where he found me alone, said, with a degree of 
enthusiasm which poets only can feel, “Sir I must 
repeat to you an ode which I have just composed, 
and have not yet committed [to] paper”: He then 
recited, with great fervour, the ode, to the union, 
beginning 

“Sons of the union rise” &c’ 
I well remember the glowing countenance, with 
which he recited the 8 or 10 verses of that beauti- 
ful, ode, and the apologies he made, when he had 
finished, for having troubled me with his effusions. 
He said laughingly that he had never done so 
before and would not do so again. I begged him 
to lose no time in committing the verses to paper, 
lest his memory might lose, what I then (and 
now) considered one of his best efforts. 

Among the young men who gathered round 
M’ Timrods shop, I may mention Judge Bryan 
M' Mayrant a distinguished Lawyer of Sumter, 
W™ Gilmore Simms the poet. Mr Nelson Mitchel, 
professor Lee, his brother Isaac Lee and several 
others whose names have escaped me: So constant 
was their attendance on Mr Timrods workshop 
that the name of Timrods club, was finally be- 
stowed on it, and he was seldom during the day 
and often late in the evening without one or more 
members of the club, in his shop eagerly listening 
to his delightful conversation. 


7 The poem, which was written during the Nullification con- 
troversy, is given in Hayne’s Memoir, pp. 14-16. 
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Notwithstanding the necessary distraction which 
such a company must have occasioned, he never 
neglected his work: In all our multifarious busi- 
ness, he never disappointed me, when he prom- 
ised that the work should be done; and I have 
often known him to set [sic] up all night, rather 
than fail to perform his contract 

Among the older gentleman [sic] who fre- 
quently sought Mr Timrods shop, I will mention 
John Gadsden, James L Pettigru D‘ Gilman® 
Thomas R Mitchell, (the father of Nelson 
Mitchell) Judge Lee Doctor S. Henry Dickson 
and an Irish Gentleman named Abbot, who was 
himself one of the best talkers I ever listened to. 
These gentleman [sic], came to Mr Timrods shop 
solely to enjoy the pleasures of his agreeable 
conversation. 

There was no cessation of his work when these 
distinguished gentlemen, came to see him. With 
his coat off, his sleeves rolled up, and his apron 
on, he continued his occupation, without apology. 
He had that true dignity, and independence, 
which scorned to make apologies or to ask indul- 
gence from men, who seemed to be so much higher 
in the social scale. 

In 1834 Mr Timrod removed his family and 
his shop from my premises, and being much en- 


* Henry Timrod studied law in the office of James Louis Peti- 
gru (1789-1863). Samuel Gilman (1791-1858) was pastor of 
the Charleston Unitarian Church and author of “Fair Harvard.” 
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gaged, in my own affairs, I saw him only occa- 
sionally; But up to the time of the Florida war, 
and his subsequent appointment to an office in the 
custom house, he continued to be my most efficient 
workman, doing all in his power, to further my 
interests, and to answer all my demands, which 
were sometimes onerous and difficult. I never 
knew so faithful, so punctual, so conscientious a 
mechanic. 

With such temptations, to waste his time, (for 
he greatly relished the company which thronged 
around him), he fulfilled his contracts, with a 
punctuality, which was truly wonderful: 

I hope this imperfect sketch, will enable you to 
understand at least one phaze of Mr Timrods 


character: Respectfully 


James McCarter 


McCarter’s second letter to Hayne deals prin- 
cipally with the elder Timrod’s relations with 
Simms. The younger Timrod, it will be remem- 
bered, was no admirer of Simms’s poetry. 


James McCarter to Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Columbia S. C 
Decaz 


To Mr Hayne wT 


Dear Sir 
The only “fragment” which I possess, of the 
Elder Timrod, is in an album, now in New Jer- 
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sey: I will write to my daughter to copy it, and 
forward it to you. 

Mr Simms, I am afraid was not partial to 
Timrod. 

I remember a practical joke which he played 
off on Mr S. which I do not think he ever forgave. 

There was a very simple minded youth from 
New Jersey, named Jacob Space, who used to fre- 
quent Timrods shop: Space affected literature and 
especially poetry, and was a great admirer of Mr 
Simms: 

One day Mr Timrod, told Space that Mr Simms 
had just published a new edition of Jack the Giant 
Killer with notes and annotations, and suggested, 
that he (Space) should ask him for a copy. 

I well remember the rueful countenance of poor 
Jacob, when after his encounter with Mr Simms, 
he related to Timrod, and such members of his 
club, as were present the furious wrath of the poet 
who at once saw that he was being laughed at. 

Timrod was literally convulsed with laughter 
in which his audience joined most heartily. 

I dont think Mr Simms ever forgave this af- 
front: As for Space he never dared go near him 
again 

Of Course this anecdote will not bear publica- 
tion® but it may serve to account in part, for Mr 


S.° dislike of Timrod: 


® Simms was living at the time this letter was written. 
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The small collection of his poems you allude 
to were in my desk for a time, and my impression 
is, it was handed to Mr Simms, but of this I am 
not sure: 

I never knew what was in the parcel: 

Yours 
James McCarter 


The fragment I allude to and which I will have 
sent to you is a satire on woman: perhaps 20, or 
30 lines. I have almost forgotten it, but I dont 
think it has much merit. 
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Butler, William Allen, 57 

“By the Grave of Henry Tim- 
rod” (Hayne), 100 n. 


Caldwell, Howard Hayne, 26 
and n. 
Cardwell, Guy A., Jr., 122 n., 


127, 168 n., 169 n. 
“Carmen Triumphale,” 124 
“Carolina,” 124, 126 
“Character and Scope of the Son- 
net, The,” 132 n. 
“Charleston,” 124, 126 
Charleston, S. C., 10, 34, 36, 49, 
50, 51, 60, 62, 78, 90, 114, 
120) 120, 251, 15552045) 160; 
168, 169 
Charleston Book, The, 168 
Charleston Library Society, 36 
“Christmas,” 121 n., 124 


Chronicle, Augusta, 44, 45, 67 n. 

Coates, Christopher, 7 

Cohen, Melville M., 96 

College of Charleston, 8, 55, 156 
and n. 

Columbias 1S.) C:, 10, 16;) 21,)27; 
34 n., 38, 39 n., 41, 45-46, SI, 
58-59, 60, 63, 64-66, 78, 83, 
g2 and n., 96-97, 101 and n., 
127, 165 

“Common Thought, A,” quoted, 
160-161 

Confederacy, Atlanta, 142 

Constitutionalist, Augusta, 28 

Cooke, John Esten, 26 n., 55 n., 
74 n., 100 

“Copse Hill,” 4, 82, 89, 91, 105 

“Cotton Boll, The,” 123 

Courier, Charleston, 16, 19, 20, 
22ns,100;025075) 75,018, O35 
95, 96, 123 

Courtenay, William A., 44, 120 

Crescent Monthly, 28, 29 n., 89 

“Cry to Arms, A,” 64 n., 124 


Daily South Carolinian, Columbia, 
17-19, 21-22, 30-32, 37 n., 38 
N-y 40-41, 43 n., 45, 49-50, 51, 
60-61, 635.84, 123, 224, 125) 
1265 1275) 192, 130m.) 150M ny, 
159 

Dargan;, Clara, 17, 28, 29, 30, 
39 and n., 40, 89, 90, 99, 115 

Davidson, James Wood, 5, 25, 26, 
28-30, 42, 52-55, 76, 87, 89, 
go n. 

De Fontaine, Felix Gregory, 17, 
22 and n., 32 n., 40-41, 49, 
51, 60-61, 121 

“Dedication, A,” 126 

Dekker, Thomas, 54 and n. 

Dickson, S. Henry, 175 

Dimroth, Heinrich (Timrod’s 
grandfather), 166 
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“Drifting” (Bruns), 24 
Duyckinck, Evert A., 22 n., 51 n., 
152, 168 


“Early Writers of South Carolina” 
(Simms), 167 n. 

Elliott, William, 149 n. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 6, 117 
and n. 

“Ethnogenesis,” 123 

Evening News, Charleston, 60, 64 
M522 

Evening Post, New York, 71 

Evening Spy, 155, 167 

“Exotic, An,” 124 


Ferris, W. Hawkins, 56, 73, 
1220. 

Fidler, William, 9 n. 

Fields, James T., 75 and n. 

Flash, Harry Lynden, 29 n., 42 
anden,) 725) 74: 

Fontaine. See De Fontaine, Felix 
Gregory 


German Fusileers, 169 and n. 
Gibbes, Dr. R. W., 17, 66 
Gilman, Samuel, 175 and n. 
Goodwin, Emily Timrod, 35 n., 
55 n., 56, 60, 83, 86, 89, 92 
Nn. 94, 95, 97, 98 n., 101, 103, 
112 and n., 157 n., 165 n., 166, 
170, 171; writes to Hayne, 55 
n., 85-86 (about Simms), 94- 
95, 97-98, 101-102, 112-113, 
TOG) N55) 166) 170,175 
Goodwin, George M., 16 n. 
Goodwin, Katie. See ‘Timrod, 
Katie Goodwin 
“Grandeur of the Struggle, The,” 
132 n., 133; quoted, 145-147 
Guardian, Columbia, 151 


Hale, E. J.. & Son, 98 n. 

Hampton, Wade, 65 

Hardeeville, S. C., 9 

Harpers Magazine, 9 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, 3-5, 12, 
19, 21, 25, 30, 34, 45, 46, 71, 


INDEX 


74, 86, 88, 94, 96, 97, 111, 
116, 118, 170, 172; friendship 
for Timrod, 3-5, 30, 31, 39, 
107; admiration for Timrod’s 
poems, 19-20, 99-100, 114-115; 
Memoir of Timrod, 4-5, 97- 
100; misquotes Timrod’s letters, 
4-5, 33 My, 43 m, 59, 69 n.5 


“Sonnet: Addressed to Henry 
Timrod, Esq.,” 19; on Mrs. 
Timrod, 17; hardships after 


the war, 56 n., 67; relations 
with Whittier, 111-120; with 
James Wood Davidson, 28-29; 
on the South’s neglect of its 
writers, 66 n.; writes to Clara 
Dargan, 17, 29, 99; to John 
Esten Cooke, 26 n., 100-101, 
115; to Mrs. Hayne, 29; to 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 56 n.; 
to Margaret J. Preston, 66-67 
n., 70-71, 75 n., 100; letter to 
Rossiter Johnson, 105-110 

Hayne, Mrs. Paul Hamilton, 33, 
39, 56, 77, 84, 87, 92, 93, 955 
119 

Hayne, William Hamilton, 20 n., 
33 and n., 39, 56, 69, 84, 89, 


92, 93, 94, 95, 97 

“Henry Timrod” (A, R. Wat- 
son), 96 

“Henry Timrod’s Verse” (Albert 
Sidney Thomas), 120-121 

Holland, George, 92 

Hollywood Memorial Association 
(of Richmond), 72, 74 n., 81- 
82 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 6, 117- 
118, 121; writes to Hayne, 
117-118 n. 

Howells, William Dean, 109, 126 

“Hymn Written for the Late 
Sacred Concert in This City,” 
125 


“In Memoriam—Harris Simons,” 
93 and n., 125; quoted, 161- 
162 

“Tn Memoriam—Henry ‘Timrod” 
(Melville M. Cohen), 96 


INDEX 


“In Memoriam of South Caro- 
lina’s Poet” (by “Latienne”), 
96 


Jamison, D. F., 18 n., 26 

“Jean to Jamie” (Dargan), 30, 
89 

Johnson, Rossiter, 104; 
letter to, 105-110 

Joscelyn (Simms), 80 and n. 


Hayne’s 


“Katie,” 123, 126 
Keitt, Colonel Lawrence M., 11 
Kingsbury, T. B., 172 n. 


“La Belle Juive,” 9, 124 

“Late Henry Timrod, The’? 
(Simms), 152-165 

“Latienne,” 96 

Le Conte, Joseph, 58, 
IOI n. 

Leisure Hour, 172 n. 

“Literary Pranks [?],” 43 

Literary World, 112 

“Literature in the South,” 132 n., 
133 

London News, 34 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 6, 
III, 119, 120-121 

Lyons, Rachel, 9, 10, 11, 12 n., 
13, 15 


59 n., 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive, 51, 74, 
QI, 92 

McCabe, William Gordon, 14-15, 
36 

McCarter, James, 172 and n.; 
letters to Hayne, 172-176, 176- 
178 

McLean, Mrs. Clara Dargan. See 
Dargan, Clara 

Magnolia Weekly, 37, 88 n., 134 

Martin, Miss (“A Columbia 
Lady”), 64-65 

Medical and Surgical Journal, 134 

Memminger, Christopher Gusta- 
vus, 35 and n. 

Mercury, Charleston, 14, 15, 18 
Nn. 20, 23, 24, 84, 123, 124, 
126, 159 
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Mercury, Raleigh, 29 n., 38 
and n. 

Middleton, Thomas, 54 and n., 76 

“Midnight Chaunt in Autumn” 
(Simms), 24 

Milton, John, 127, 131, 135, 152, 
153 

Mitchell, Nelson, 174, 175 

Mitchell, Thomas R., 175 

“Mother’s Wail, A,” 64 n., 73 
and n., 125 


Nation, 100 

“National Songs,” 132 n.; quoted, 
140-142 

“Nationality in Literature,” 132 
n.; quoted, 137-140 

New Orleans, 56 n., 78, 85 

Nineteenth Century (Charleston), 
167 n. 

“Nothing to Wear” (Butler), 57 


“Ode Sung on the Occasion of 
Decorating the Graves of the 
Confederate Dead, at Magnolia 
Cemetery,” 3, 67 and n., 117 
Mrs 

Ogier the Dane, 146 

Old Guard, 73, 80 and n. 

Orr, Governor James Lawrence, 
58, 68 and n., 78 

“Our Willie,” 64 n.. 68 n., 125 

Overall, John Wilson, 26 and n. 

Ovid, 53-54 


Palmer, John Williamson, 116 

“Past—A Fragment, The,” 168 

Pelham, Charles P., 61 and n. 

“Personne.” See De Fontaine, 
Felix Gregory 

Petigru, James Louis, 8, 70, 175 
and n. 

“Philip My Son” (Dargan), 89, 
go 

Phoenix, Columbia, 37 n., 46 n., 
49, 96 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 53 

Poems (Hayne), 100 n., 111 

Poems (Timrod’s 1860 volume), 
9, 46 n., 75 n., 79 n., 157-158 
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Poems, on Various Subjects (W. 
H. Timrod), 155, 166 

Pollard, H. Rives, 52 and n., 91 
and n., 92, 93, 127 

Porcher, F. Peyre, 78 and n. 

Portfolio, Columbia, 17 n., 40, 
123, 124, 125, 150) u- 

Preston, Margaret Junkin, 66-67 
n., 70, 75 n., 100 

Preston, William C., 65 


Raimond, Henry, 62 

Randall, James Ryder, 12-13, 13 
MSTA 5 OO; LON ETAO, 

Record, Richmond, 34 n. 

“Refugee-Haters,” 150 n. 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, 23 and n. 

Richardson, C. Benjamin, 55 and 
n.. 75 n., 98 and n. 

Richmond, Va., 72, 75, 127, 163 

“Ripley,” 124 

Rivers, W. J., 152 

Roach, Mrs. A. S., 78 n., 79 n. 

“Rosebuds, The,” 152, 162 

“Rule Britannia” (Thomson), 141 

Russell’s Magazine, 4, 8, 9, 42, 
53 n., 78 n., 132 and n. 


Scott, Rev. W. J., 64 n. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 138 

Scott’s Monthly Magazine, 63, 64 
andionsee7gun. 

Selby, Julian A., 37 n., 45 and 
N., 49, 92 

“Serenade, A,” 124 

Shakespeare, William, 83, 
138, 139, 170 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 127 

Sherman’s army in Columbia, 45- 
46 

Shiloh, Battle of, 12, 147 

Simms, William Gilmore, 5, 20, 
26, 28, 390, 49-51, 56, 61, 69, 
71, 81, 166-167, 168, 174, 176, 
177, 178; his kindness to Tim- 
rod, 5, 78-79; on +Timrod’s 
character, 57, 86, 156-157; on 
Timrod’s poems, 57, 152, 153- 
165; “The Late Henry Tim- 
rod,” 152-165; writes to E. A. 


128, 


INDEX 


Duyckinck, 22 n., 51 n., 1525 
letters to Hayne, 21-25, 25-28, 
57-58, 77-81 

Simms, William Gilmore, Jr., 21, 
27-28 

Simons, Harris, 93 and n., 161 

Snow-Bound, 6, 112-113 

“Song of Mignon” (Goethe), 
translated by Timrod, 122 n. 

“Song”: “The zephyr that toys 
with thy curls,” 125, 1273 
quoted, 131-132 

“Sonnet”: “I know not why, but 
all this weary day,” 123, 163 

“Sonnet”; “Life ever seems as, 
from its present site,” 125 

“Sonnet”: “Soon must I leave 
this tongue-envenomed town,” 
125, 127; quoted, 131 

“Sonnet”: “We may not falter, 
while there is an ell,” 125, 
126; quoted, 130-131 

“Sons of the Union Rise” (W. H. 
Timrod), 174 

“South Carolinian Refugees,” 132 
n., 133; quoted, 147-151 

Southern Field and Fireside, 23, 
134 

Southern Guardian, Columbia, 61 
and n. 

Southern Illustrated News, 88 n., 
122, 123, 124 and n.eney eos 
134 

Southern Literary Gazette, 122 n. 

Southern Literary Journal, 167, 
168 

Southern Literary Messenger, 8 
70; 188) nu.) 122) erga! 

“Southern Literature,” 
quoted, 133-135 

“Southern Nationality,” 132 n.; 
quoted, 135-137 

Southern Opinion, 52 n., 88 n., 
91, 123, 125, 127, 163 

Southern Punch, 26 n. 

Southern Quarterly Review, 26 n. 

Southern Rose, 168 

Southern Society, 28, 86, 152 
and n. 

Space, Jacob, 177 


> 


132) ons5 


INDEX 


“Spring,” 124 

“Star-Spangled Banner, The,” 141 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, 5, 42 
n., 46 and n.; admires Tim- 
rod’s poems, 99-100, 120; Tim- 
rod’s letter to, 46-48 

“Stonewall Jackson’s 
(Palmer), 116 

“Storm and Calm,” 152, 163 

“Summer Shower, A,” 152, 162 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 88 


Way” 


Taylor, Bayard, 119 

Telegraph and Confederate, Ma- 
con, 42 n. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 53, 72, 
121 

Thaxter, Celia, 118, 120 

“Theory of Poetry, A,” 132 
and n. 

Thomas, Albert Sidney, 120 
Thompson, Henry T., 44 n., 49 
n. 58 n., 64 n., 65-66 n. 
Thompson, John Reuben, 8, 34 
n., 36, 62 n., 70-71, 73 n., 74, 
79 n., 80, 118; writes to W. 

H. Ferris, 73-74 n.; letters to 
Hayne, 62 n., 71-72, 72-74 
Ticknor, Francis Orray, 71, 74 n. 
Ticknor and Fields, 75 n., 79, 


113, 


157 

Timrod, Henry (Heinrich Dim- 
roth, the poet’s grandfather), 
166 

Timrod, Henry, birth, 7, 168 and 
n.; education, 7-8; writes for 
Southern Literary Messenger, 
8, 122; for Russell’s Magazine, 
9; as tutor, 8, 9, 148 n., 157; 
publishes Poems (1860), 9, 
157; returns to Charleston, 10; 
enlists in the army, 11; dis- 
charged, 11; as war corre- 
spondent, 12-13; assistant editor 
of Charleston Mercury, 14, 84; 
meets William Gordon McCabe, 
15-16; projected London edi- 
tion of his poems, 33-36, 43, 
158-159; lectures in Columbia, 
16; marries Katie Goodwin, 


183 


16; his position on the Daily 
South Carolinian, 18, 31-32, 
40-41, 43; death of his son, 
45; Sherman in Columbia, 45- 
46; plans to open a school, 47; 
to return to tutoring, 57-58; 
poems declined by Northern 
magazines, 48; writes for the 
Phoenix, 49; hardships after 
the war, 58, 60-61, 65-66, 77; 
visits Charleston, 62; clerk in 
Governor Orr’s office, 68, 78; 
hopes to go to New York, 55, 
75; visits Hayne at ‘“Copse 
Hill,” 82, 91; to edit a new 
periodical, 88-89, 90, 92 and 
n.; death, 94, 164; burial, 96, 
165; friendship with Hayne, 
3-5, 30, 31, 39, 82; relations 
with James Wood Davidson, 5, 
28, 29, 42-43, 52-55, 76; re- 
lations with Simms, 5, 27, 76, 
83-84, 85; admires Whittier’s 
Snow-Bound, 6, 112-113; check 
list of his poems, 123-125; Un- 
collected Poems, 121-132; Un- 
collected Prose, 132-151; letters 
to Hayne, 30-33, 36-39, 41-43, 
51-56, 59-63, 68-69, 74-77, 81- 
82, 82-84, 87-89, 91-92, 93; to 
Clara Dargan, 40-41, 90; to 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 46- 
48; to Rachel Lyons, 9-11, 
15-16 

Timrod, Katie Goodwin, 12, 16- 
17, 23, 33, 35) and u., 41-42, 
56, 63, 64, 65, 79 n., 83, 89, 
94, 100, 102, 103, 104, 117, 
126, 159, 168; writes to Hayne, 
35, 65-66, 102, 103-104, 117, 
168-169 

Timrod, Thyrza Prince, 7 

Timrod, William Henry, 7, 104, 
155-156, 165-178 

Timrod, Willie, 45, 69 and n., 
125 

“To Harry” (W. H. Timrod), 168 

“To Henry Timrod” (Melville 
M. Cohen), 96 

Trenholm, George A., 35 and n. 
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Trent, William Peterfield, 5 n., 
20, 49-50, 58, 77 n., 79 n., 
85, 87 

“Troubles of a Midsummer Night, 
The,” 43 and n. 

Trowbridge, John Townsend, 51 
and n. 

True Delta, New Orleans, 26 n. 

“Two Armies, The,” 124 

“Two Field Flowers,” 124, 126; 
quoted, 128-130 


“Under the Pine: To the Mem- 
ory of Henry Timrod” (Hayne), 
100 n. 

University of Georgia, 8, 156 n. 

“Unknown Dead, The,” 125 


Vance, Governor Zebulon B., 


37 n. 


INDEX 


“Virginia Fuit” (Thompson), 73 
and n. 

“Vision of Poesy, A,” 53 n. 

Vizetelly, Frank, 34 and n., 35, 
158 

Voigt, G. P., 67, 132 


Wagner, Theodore D., 18, 35, 37 

“War and Literature,” 132 n.; 
quoted, 142-145 

Watson, A. R., 96 

“What Is Poetry!” 132 n. 

Whipple, Edwin Percy, 6, 75 and 
n., 109, 117 and n. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, 6, 109, 
ILI-120, 120, 121 

Winthrop, Robert C., 120 

Wordsworth, William, 54, 


154 
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